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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office Build- 
ing of The Connecticut Mutual Life, 


Hartford 


RELIANCE LIFt 


Ranks twenty-third in assets among the several | 
hundred American Life Insurance Companies 


...and seventh in resources among the 
financial institutions of Pittsburgh, the 
fifth banking center of the United States 
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ACHIEVEMENT 


l. Without consolidation or reinsurance 

. in 29 years, Reliance is larger 

than 90% of all American Life Insurance 
Companies. 


. a Nineteen years ago. Reliance originated 

PERFECT PROTECTION .. . the 
policy under which Life. Accident and 
Health insurance are combined. at lowered 
costs. so the policyholder doesn’t “have to 
die to win!” 


1 Since originating the PERFECT PRO- 

TECTION policy in 1913. Reliance 

has paid $14,500,000 more to living policy- 
holders than to death beneficiaries. 
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4. Reliance maintains 35 branch offices 
id . . . . 

in key cities throughout the United 
States ... for more intimate. intelligent and 
comprehensive service to agents and policy- 
holders. 


During the past 5 years. Reliance has 

issued 81% of all business submitted 
as applied for. 13% on a sub-standard 
basis and rejected only 6%. 
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This Week: 
HELP YOURSELF 


@ Unemployment insurance, declares Victor 
D. Dalgoutte, is fulfilled in every respect 
and then some by life insurance. He points 
out that the realization of state aid for the 
unemployed is a most uncertain prospect 
and that, granting that every man must see 
to his own salvation, there is no better ma- 
chinery than life insurance to overcome the 
hazards of unemployment, sickness and 
death. 


* * * 


STATE CONTROL 


@ Gerhard Hirschfeld contributes a timely 
analysis of the present condition of unem- 
ployment systems. Pointing to the acute 
situation in the operation of the British 
system, he discusses the probable changes 
that will be necessary and reports on the 
progress of the German attempt to pass 
the problem back to the hands of industry. 
* * * 


UP-TO-DATE 

@ Time, as the radio program so well puts 
it, marches on! And with that march comes 
changes, changes in selling methods being 
not the least to be considered. Walter Cluff 
says that life insurance is harder to sell 
than it was in the “old days"—that is, 
harder for those who have not kept pace 
with the times. For the "Man Who Knows,” 
however, the present presents no handicaps. 


Next Week: 
A WOMAN 
@ John Ashmead's articles that have ap- 
peared in past numbers of The Spectator 
have always aroused interest. Next week 
he writes about Mrs. Robert B. Stevens, of 
Lawton, Oklahoma, “a woman who made 
good in a man's job," and it is quite likely 
that his own prediction that the brief history 
may inspire some struggling agent to greater 
effort will prove true. 

* * * 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


@ Henry Tucker, professor of highway en- 
gineering in the School of Engineering in 
the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, contributes a timely 
article on “Some Views on Automobile 
Insurance." 


Combating Unemployment 


HE coming six months will be of a nature to bring out 

all that is best in the character of the American people. 

This is written before election to be printed after the 
leader for the next four years has been chosen. This state- 
ment is here injected to indicate that partisanship is not a 
factor and does not bias its thought. Nothing now operative 
or contained in the agenda of either party can effect the elimi- 
nation of want caused by unemployment during the winter. 
There is therefore, an obligation imposed upon the American 
citizen to lend his every effort towards the alleviation of the 
distress anticipated and all without exception must dedicate, 
to their utmost ability, their time and their resources to a 
necessary social service, which is the relief of suffering through 
unemployment. 

Life insurance shows to its greatest advantage when con- 
sidered objectively in its actual accomplishments in making 
brighter the road ahead for thousands of dependent women 
and children. No community in this great land but has some 
human story of a child, a widow or a cripple who, through 
life insurance, was enabled to carry on without the shadow 
of want a constant menace. The social effect of this protec- 
tion on the progress of America cannot now be given its true 
evaluation. When most of us have long since passed “into 
that bourne from which no traveler returneth,” commentators 
on the economic influences of the early twentieth century will 
set forth the boundless force that life insurance exerted in 
upbuilding social character and the economic advance of the 
people. 

The winter ahead must be faced with resolution and determi- 
nation by the life insurance fraternity. On the one hand they 
can have no further truce with an attitude of wait and delay. 
They have a duty, a reason for existence, which does not depend 
upon inflation or an obvious era of prosperity. Selling pro- 
grams must be fitted to the money position of the times. There 
are millions in America who require and can afford life insur- 
ance. To them the story of life insurance must be brought 
and interpreted in the light of current conditions. The suc- 
cess of life insurance will be communicated to men in other 


lines of endeavor and a leadership to 
better days will be worth the hard work | | Y g 
and unstinted effort required. _f7* ’ . 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PLANS 


ORD PASSFIELD, better known 
as Sidney Webb, the distinguished 
English economist, wrote a chap- 

ter on labor for a symposium on the 
question “Whither Mankind?” arranged 
in 1928 by Charles A. Beard, the great 
political scientist. In the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science of March, 1931, Dr. 
Jacob Billikopf, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on Unemploy- 
ment, in Philadelphia, quotes the fol- 
lowing portion of this chapter as the 
background for his thesis, “The Social 
Duty to the Unemployed:” 


W hat Civilization Lacks 

“What American civilization seems 
most to lack—from the standpoint of 
the vast majority of the heads of fam- 
ilies who are ‘hired men’—is economic 
security. In spite of the unparalleled 
private wealth, unusually effectively 
open to all, though necessarily attained 
only by a small majority—in spite, too, 
of an average of earnings and individ- 
ual savings, higher than the world has 
ever seen—there remains the definite 
statistical probability that any given 
wage earner will, in the United States, 
find himself at one or other time, ruth- 
lessly ‘fired;’ that he will at one or 
other period in his life go through at 
least one prolonged spell of involuntary 
unemployment; that he will under one 
or other of these trials exhaust all the 
family savings; that his wife may be 
left a widow, and his offspring at a 
helpless age orphaned, without any 
adequate maintenance; that his children 
may grow up insufficiently protected 
against disease and very inadequately 
educated; and that, if they or their 
parents live the allotted span, the 
chances are that they will find their old 
age one of extreme penury and possibly 
of dependence on charity.” 

And this was written in 1928 when 
the majority of American workers be- 
lieved they had attained economic se- 
curity. Viewed in the light of existing 
conditions, however, Lord Passfield’s 
statement becomes a truism. To remedy 
this situation, Dr. Billikopf suggests 
Unemployment Insurance. This would, 
unquestionably, provide some protection 
against the conditions cited by Lord 
Passfield, but would by no means pro- 
vide complete economic security. 

Although my purpose is to demon- 
strate how Unemployment Insurance 
and Life Insurance dovetail, I shall also 





























endeavor to show that Life Insurance 
and Retirement Income plans offered by 
life insurance companies are the only 
basis for real economic security for 
American civilization. 


A Definition 
When we consider the definition as 
laid down by Allen Bennett Forsberg in 
his introductory note to Selected Ar- 
ticles on Unemployment Insurance— 
“By unemployment insurance is meant 
any system created by law, for collecting 


contributions or premiums to insure the 
worker a fraction of his regular wages 
when involuntarily out of work, for the 
management of necessary reserve funds 
from which the unemployment wages 
are to be paid, and for the administra- 
tion and regulation of the payments ac- 
cording to stated qualification stand- 
ards”’—(the italics are mine)— it be- 
comes obvious why so much has been 
written about this problem and so little 
done. If we are to wait for a system 
created by law, there is a long wait 
ahead of us. 


Unemployment Insurance Today 

The basis of all unemployment insur- 
ance plans has been and still is on the 
assumption that unemployment is a 
problem of either—(a) government, 
(b) industry, (c) organized labor. 

The plans in operation throughout the 
world today are all on one or more of 
these bases, and the consensus seems to 
be that none of these has been success- 
ful. The complete story of the plans in 
the United States and foreign countries 
is covered in the Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 
544, July, 1931, which gives detailed re- 
ports of— (1) Government-operated 
plans in foreign countries. (2) Plans in 
operation in the United States: (a) fif- 
teen company plans; i.e., those estab- 
lished by employers either individually 
or in groups. (b) Sixteen joint-agree- 
ment plans, established by agreement be- 
tween trade unions and employers. (c) 
Forty-eight trade union plans, main- 
tained solely by labor organizations for 
the benefit of their own members. 

The results accomplished by the vari- 
ous plans outlined above show: (a) 
Company plans. Almost all have col- 
lapsed under the present severe test. 
A number have been formed only re- 
cently and there has been no oppor- 
tunity to reveal their weaknesses. (b) 
Joint-agreement plans. Most of these 
are in the garment industry, but only 
a small percentage of the people have 
been affected. The effort to provide the 
guaranteed forty weeks of employment 
has helped to intensify the unemploy- 
ment situation among the outside 
workers. (c) Trade union plans. Of 
the dozen or more attempts on a na- 
tional scale nine failed prior to 1930 
without any real strain having been 
put upon them. 

In spite of the criticism of govern- 
ment-operated plans in other countries 
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there is a prevalent growing belief that 
there should be some form of state 
or federal-controlled unemployment in- 
surance in the United States. 


Plans for the Future 


Perhaps it would be an excellent 
thing if we could all be taken care of 
by a paternal government or employer 
and assured of economic security. We 
can, if we are so disposed, carry on in 
the belief that government or industry 
or both will devise some plan which 
will prevent a reoccurrence of the tragic 
conditions that exist today. Yet it 
seems to me the sooner we come to a 
realization of the fact that we are 
responsible for ourselves and that the 
only place from which we can expect 
help in the future, with any degree of 
certainty, is from ourselves, the better 
it will be for all of us. Maybe we have 
a right to believe that something ought 
to be done—that some provision ought 
to be made out of the surplus and 
profits of the fat years, by both govern- 
ment and industry, to give a measure of 
support to the unemployed in lean 
years. Yet, as intelligent human be- 
ings, we have no right definitely to 
count on help from either of these 
sources, because both have demonstrated 
clearly in the past few years that, as 
a whole, they are possessed neither of 
the foresight nor intelligence to put 
into operation a successful plan within 
a reasonable period of time. 


Life Insurance IS Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 


Now we can examine unemployment 
insurance from our point of view as 
life underwriters, because it is to us 
that the individual must look for guid- 
ance in making provision for himself. 
As I see it, our pleasurable duty for the 
future calls for unprecedented educa- 
tional work among employees and em- 
ployers which, if rightly done, will 
bring with it unprecedented returns and 
enable us to provide for our own eco- 
nomic security. There is nothing to pre- 
vent us from getting to work now, al- 
though the real opportunity will come 
when business begins to take up the 
slack on its return to a more normal 
condition. Life insurance, cannot, of 
course, offer a solution of the unem- 
ployment problem as it exists today. 
But it can give help—real help—be- 
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Emphasizing the Neglected Ben- 


efits of Extended Insurance 
Provisions and the Utility of 
Retirement Annuities as a 
Means of Guaranteeing Future 
Economic Security 


By 
Victor D. DALGOUTTE 
ee? ¢-? @ 


cause, in its permanent forms, practi- 
cally all life insurance CARRIES AN 
UNEMPLOYMENT PROVISION. 
What a great sales argument we life 
underwriters have failed to use during 
the past three years: “Yes, Mr. Pros- 
pect, this policy carries with it an un- 
employment provision.” And what an 
opportunity we have missed for real 
service to those unfortunates we have 
permitted and encouraged to borrow on 
their policies to pay premiums and so 
reduce their protection at a time when 





AND LIFE INSURANCE 


every dollar of protection is of more 
vital importance than ever. We seem 
to have forgotten entirely that the Ex- 
tended Insurance Provision IS Unem- 
ployment Insurance. This may seem, at 
first glance, to be of minor importance. 
But an analysis will show otherwise. We 
shall see how it can be made of real 
value to many of our policyholders now 
if we outline the essentials of complete 
unemployment insurance and then an- 
alyze what we, as life underwriters, 
have to offer to meet these needs. It 
will be obvious, also, that no unemploy- 
ment plan in existence today, or that 
may be devised in the future, can pos- 
sibly be complete without life insurance 
and that life insurance and annuities 
are the real basis of economic security. 


The Essentials of Complete 
Unemployment Insurance: 


1. Protection for one’s family 
(a) In the event of one’s death 
during a period of unem- 
ployment 
(b) In the event of economic 
death (disability) during a 
period of unemployment. 

2. Protection to insure sufficient in- 
come for the bare necessities of 
life 

(a) During periods of unem- 
ployment 
(b) During old age. 

1. Protection for One’s Family in the 
Event of Death: I do not believe there 
is an unemployment insurance plan in 
existence which makes this provision. 
It is placed first in my essentials of a 
complete plan because there is nothing 
that can pull a man down more, during 
a period of unemployment, than the 
fear that if he dies his family will be 
left unprovided for at a time when 
nothing but charity will be available 
for them—and even that difficult to ob- 
tain. Fear of this sort can and does 
gnaw into a man’s soul until he worries 
himself into a condition of economic 
death. 

There is no need to analyze what we 
can offer to meet this need except in so 
far as we can make it be of value to 
our policyholders today. If they are 
in difficulties and unable to raise the 
necessary money to keep this vital pro- 
tection in force, how can we help? There 
is not much difference in what our vari- 
ous companies offer, but to quote one as 

(Concluded on page 15) 








Still An Open Question 


NTIL the problem of unemploy- 

ment insurance is nearer a defi- 
nite solution than it is today, every- 
one is entitled to his own opinion 
as to its value or practicability. 
Elsewhere in this issue, Gerhard 
Hirschfeld discusses the situation 
in Europe under the title “The Col- 
lapse of the European Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plans.” His sum- 
mary of conditions is far from en- 
couraging from the viewpoint of 
those who maintain that this vital 
responsibility belongs to the State. 
In fact, he brings considerable evi- 
dence to bear to show that it be- 
longs to industry and to industry 
alone. In still another article in 
this issue, Victor D. Dalgoutte 
points out that in America the aver- 
age man is going to find that for a 
long time to come he will have to 
rely upon his own efforts for all 
that he obtains and that life insur- 
ance really covers all and more 
than any unemployment insurance 
scheme ever devised. 

However, the widespread liberal 
sentiment in favor of some plan to 
take the place of charity in such 
emergencies as we have passed 
through during the past two years 
is certain to bear fruit in the shape 
of further state laws modeled after 
the rather drastic Wisconsin plan, 
or possibly action by the Federal 
Government. The Spectator has 
maintained for years that the prob- 
lem would grow to major propor- 
tions in this country and that it 
cannot be stifled merely by reciting 
the adverse experience in foreign 
countries. The American law- 
making bodies are far from preju- 
diced against experimentation, and 
it is within the bounds of possibil- 
ity that out of the experience of 
England and of Germany and the 
several other countries, the United 
States may be able to develop a 
more actuarially sound system than 
has yet been devised. For it or 
against it, the problem must be 
studied with an open mind by all 
concerned. 

An article by Arthur Hunter, 
chief actuary and vice-president of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, printed in last Sunday’s issue 
of the New York Times, gives a 
calm and dispassionate explanation 
of the British system as it functions 
today and how it has fared since it 
was put into operation a little more 


With the Editors 


than twenty years ago. He shows 
that the insurance features of the 
British plan have not collapsed to 
allow the huge deficit to pile up; 
it was the voluntary extension of 
benefits under government subsidy 
that put the system so far in the 
red. This dole is the equivalent to 
poor relief and is administered by 
the same agency that directs the 
insurance plan for the sake of ex- 
pediency. Mr. Hunter sees the Brit- 
ish system as it is; neither all dole 
and all bad nor fully insurance and 
actuarially satisfactory. He takes 
account of the difficulties under the 
system in effect and, in his rather 
detailed exposition of “how it 
works,” gives intelligent Ameri- 
cans something on which to base an 
opinion in considering the possible 
application of unemployment in- 
surance to our own industrial 
system. 





The Waiting Period 


OW is the time for all good 

insurance men to become ac- 
quainted with newly elected public 
officials to the end that the latter 
may be the recipients of tips, point- 
ers and ideas on how little insur- 
ance legislation will be required in 
the interest of policyholders. 





Called To Leadership 


At the present time, civic and 
social leaders are setting in opera- 
tion aids to unemployment and 
bureaus for the care of destitute 
and hungry children. The life in- 
surance fraternity, both executive 
and agency, must be leaders in this 
effort to lessen human destitution 
and misery. This is but a re-echo 
of the cardinal principle of life in- 
surance itself. Life insurance men, 
more than all others, have an in- 
terest in the well-being and health 
of children of this coun The 
children of today will be the men 
of another year. They must come 
into man's estate with a sound and 
healthy body and a mind unwarped 
by real or imagined social priva- 
tions. The idea and ideal of life in- 
surance has touched the heart and 
soul of America. Its agents reach 
into every by-road. They have 
every reason to assist in the work 
ahead and become leaders in a 
humanitarian effort.—T.J.V.C. 














The Election is Over 


| Fyecinonemngecing has taught the 
average man that he may take 
the pre-election predictions even of 
statesmen—as well as their prom- 
ises—with a grain or two of salt. 
Now that the election is over and 
the country knows who is to be 


held responsible for running it dur- | 


ing the next four years, much that 
was said in the campaign broad- 
casts will be forgotten. We sus- 
pect that it is even possible that 
some of the campaigners, who fore- 
told the utter destruction of our 
nation in a general chaos that 
would mark the end of modern civ- 
ilization should their party not be 
retained in power or fail to win it 
from the party in control, will feel 
a little ashamed of their words. 





The election is two days in the | 


past. Washington still stands. We 
have a government and we will 
continue to have one. The coun- 
try, though still suffering greatly 
because of the economic breakdown 
that for three years has been upon 
us, is not given up to despair. On 
the other hand, those most able to 
judge seem assured that at last 
there is real reason to believe that 
the worst is over, that, though the 
climb back may be long and dif- 
ficult, it has already begun, that 
even if prosperity is not just around 
the corner, we are starting out on 
the road that leads to it. 

Insurance companies and insur- 
ance agents have suffered, since no 
one has escaped, but the often- 
repeated statement as to how well 
the great business of insurance has 
weathered the storm is one that 
will be remembered and admired 
for generations yet to come. 

Every insurance man, executive 
or agent, has a right to look ahead 
with hope and confidence. He has 
had a noteworthy and honorable 
part in preventing the loss and 
misery from having been much 
greater than itis. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that it is certain that 
he will take a most important part 
in the return of the better times 
that, we believe, are already begin- 
ning, and also that, in them, he will 
receive the reward to which he is so 
greatly entitled. Nothing in the 
history of insurance has more sure- 
ly shown its value to the public 
than the present depression. It is 
something that not easily will be 
forgotten. 
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a 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Agency officers consider recom- 
mendations to rearrange commission 
schedule favoring renewal business at 
joint convention of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau and the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers. 





Alfred Dwight Foster, chairman of 
the board of New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, dies at his 
home in Milton, Mass. 





The Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York, announces a re- 
duced dividend scale effective Jan. 
1, 1933. 


Dr. Gordon Wilson, for 20 years 
medical director of the Maryland 
Life Insurance Company, dies in 
Baltimore. 


O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, is 
elected president of the Texas Life 
Underwriters Association for the en- 
suing year. 


A. Wilbur Nelson is appointed as- 
sistant to Manager W. E. Mallalieu 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, in charge of public relations. 














American Fore companies open 
local inland marine department at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City, to give 
additional service to brokers. 





Lloyds Casualty Company of New 
York, registers under the Foreign In- 
surance Companies Act, to transact 
business in Canada. 





The International Re-Insurance Cor- 
poration of Los Angeles, reinsures all 
the outstanding liabilities of the In- 
dependence Indemnity Company of 
Philadelphia under a contract formally 
approved by the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Department. 





Summary of Casualty Miscellaneous 
Insurance by States, a tabulation of 
premium receipts and losses paid in 
casualty lines in 1931, prepared by 
The Spectator, gives comparative 
study. 

The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company announces continu- 


ance of present dividend scale for the 
first half of 1933. 








Norman F. Clendenen, manager 
of the Travelers office at Oakland, 
Calif., is elected president of the 
East Bay Association of Life Under- 
writers. 





Bill to safeguard life insurance from 
the claims of creditors passes the 
upper house of the Alabama legis- 
lature. 





The organization of a new stock 
life insurance company by a group of 
bankers and industrial executives is 
revealed in a notice to the New 
York State Insurance Department. 





The Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company reports a 97 per cent gain 
in new written business in first fifteen 
days of “election” campaign. 
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Relative Stature of the Small Policyholder 
Through Agent’s Eyes 











SOUNDINGS 




















_——————=By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


T is reported that the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference is considering a complete 
severance of its life and fire and casualty 

groups. Without wishing to inject ourselves 
into a discussion which is purely a family 
affair among the Conference members, it oc- 
curs to us that though the specialized in- 
terests of these groups may have less and less 
in common as the years go on, the broader 
problem of insurance and its relations with 
the public becomes increasingly a problem 
of the entire insurance industry. 

An insurance advertising man is a spe- 
cialist whose perspective must nevertheless 
include the man in the street who is the 
fellow at the other end of this thing we call 
public relations. Now this mythical “man 
in the street” is, one might say, a collected 
volume of impressions and opinions express- 
ing the mass mind—a mind that is limited, 
prejudicial and not given at all to fine dis- 
tinctions. 

If you could open this volume to the brief 
chapter on insurance you would find that it 
dealt with “insurance” and nothing more. 
You would look in vain for such sub-headings 
as life, fire, casualty, stock and mutual. You 
would discover also that insurance is con- 
ducted by vast, wealthy companies. which 
charge excessive prices and that anything 
the people can extract from them in the way 
of taxes and excessive claims is no more than 
their due. Such are the fundamental at- 
titudes which the industry as a whole must 
overcome before special pleadings can be 
even made comprehensible. It would seem 
that at least one avenue of communication 
between the allied forces should be left open. 











Tid 
ide 
Current Economic Trends 


Vigorous presidential campaign 
draws to a close and a record en- 
rollment of voters prepares to voice 
public sentiment on national policies. 





Election of the seventh Reichstag 
of the German Republic, as shown 
by almost complete returns, curbs 
power of Adolf Hitler and repudiates 
government of Chancellor Franz von 
Papen. 





Bankers expect approval of voters 
who will be asked at the election to 
authorize state and municipal bond 
issues aggregating $158,013,000. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
110.37 and closed Saturday, Novem- 
ber 5, at 110.42. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 25.60 and closed 
Saturday at 24.46. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 


| Monday at 77.59 and closed Saturday 


at 76.78. 


Release of automotive require- 
ments figures in advance of steel out- 
put during the week to 21 per cent 
of capacity, an increase of 1.5 per 
cent, according to the magazine 
Steel. 


Reversal of trend in cotton futures 
on Friday, checks decline and closes 
the week with net gains of 25 to 30 
points. 


Wheat prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade descended to new 
lows early in the week but made a 
moderate recovery on oversold con- 
dition in the pit. 











Average commodity prices in this 
country declined .4 point to 60.2 per 
cent of the 1926 level, according to 
Professor Irving Fisher's index. 





The decline in car loading for the 
week ended October 29 amounted to 
24,531 cars, somewhat more than 
normal recession for the week, the 
result, presumably, of the annual rise 
carrying later than usual this year. 





The rise in production of electricity 
continued through the week ended 
October 29, showing an expansion of 
about 5,000,000 kilowatt hours for the 
period. 





The daily average of building con- 
tracts for October fell to $4,298,956, 
against $5,101,068 for the month of 
September, a recession of more than 
15 per cent. 





New England gains for third quar- 
ter season exceed seasonal average, 
according to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 





Trade revival gains strength in Cali- 
fornia with continued improvements in 
retail outlook. 
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The Collapse 








ya 


HE plight of millions of unem- 

ployed demands some sort of action. 

The skeptics, convinced that the 
technological changes of the machine 
age block definitely the return of all- 
year employment for che entire working 
population of the United States, see no 
other way out but unemployment insur- 
ance. The hopeful, in marked contrast, 
believe that present conditions will re- 
adjust themselves; that new industries 
will spring up; that shorter working 
hours will spread available working op- 
portunities, and that taxation and such 
protection as old-age insurance will con- 
tribute to a sensible solution of the unem- 
ployment problem. 

Aside from the undoubted moral obli- 
gation toward those that are jobless, 
homeless and hopeless, there is, how- 
ever, the purely economic consideration, 
which may not have heart and soul, but 
brains. And it is the latter that count 
in the long run for the soundness of such 
a gigantic scheme as unemployment in- 
For what is the use of estab- 


surance. 





lishing a system, how- 
ever humanitarian, if 
in the end it must be 
admitted that it does 
not work? And this 
admission is now at 
hand in very positive 
and undisputable fac- 
tual evidence. The 
much - touted unem- 
ployment insurance 
schemes of Germany 
and Great Britain are at the end of 
their respective resources. They have 
collapsed. What is to be put in their 
place shall be discussed later on. 


A 


Economic Considerations 


It seems worthwhile to glance at the 
economic consideration that is involved 
in any system dealing with unemploy- 
ment insurance. The principle is very 
simple: somebody has to foot the bill 
of what is apparently an unproductive 
investment. Who can pay? There are 
three groups involved, the employers, 
the workers and the government. It is 
obvious that we can drop any thought 
of the government defraying expenses; 
for the government is unproductive in 
itself. It collects with the right hand 
and spends with the left, and sometimes 
with both hands. Whatever increased 
expenditure falls on the government, 
falls on the blessed taxpayer. There is 
no solution in that. 

How about the worker? 

Unfortunately, he is the one that is 





of the European 
Unemployment 
Insurance 


Plans 


The Current Situation In 
England and How Germany 


Is Struggling to Evolve a 
Workable Solution 


By GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


to be protected. If unemployment is in- 
significant, there is no need for unem- 
ployment insurance. But once the in- 
surance system is established the ball 
keeps rolling, and a tiny snowflake be- 
comes a disastrous avalanche. The rank 
and file of the workers soon find that 
they cannot pay their one-third contri- 
bution to the insurance fund because 
their earnings are affected by unem- 
ployment; it is the tail wagging the dog. 


Becomes Tax Load 

In the end, it is the employer on 
whose shoulders rests the lion’s share of 
unemployment insurance support. Not 
that he has to take over labor’s share, 
or the government’s share. Officially, 
the one-third system of government, 
employer and worker is maintained. It 
is indirectly that the employer has to 
step in; and it happens this way: the 
contributions of the workingmen are 
falling off; the government has to make 
up for it. That means a deficit in the 
treasury. Taxes are raised, especially 
in the higher brackets. Therefore, the 
employer, or the manufacturer, the 
banker, the executive or independent 
business man has to carry the big load, 
when everything is said and done. 


Where Responsibility Belongs 


If we turn this economic principle 
(which has been confirmed convincingly 
in Germany and Great Britain) around 
and look at the other side, we find this 
question: why cannot industry take care 
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of the unemployed in the first place, 
and in a productive manner, if it is 
forced anyway to do it, and in an un- 
productive manner, namely, through the 
dole? Why do we not dismiss once and 
for all the principle of unemployment 
insurance as they have know it on the 
other side of the Atlantic and as it is 
still being advocated in this country? 
In short, why cannot this valuable (be- 
cause warning) experience of Germany 
and Great Britain serve as a lesson in 
the negative sense: how not to do it? 

The British experience may be shortly 
thus summarized: the unemployment in- 
surance embraces 12,000,000 workers, of 
whom about 3,000,000 are presently out 
of a job. The insurance fund has for 
the last seven years been insufficient 
to cover the payments of unemployment 
benefit, and each year the treasury was 
compelled to make up for the deficit. 
Another remedy to cover the shortage 
was sought in higher taxes which have 
been stepped up to yield now about 
$3,500,000,000, of which the 25 per cent 
income tax alone yields more than half 
(including the surtax on incomes) ; this 
according to the treasury estimates, 
which may be revised radically by the 
actual yield. 


Situation in England 


In spite of these efforts, the problem 
of unemployment insurance is threaten- 
ing as it was last year when it was one 
of the principal causes for the downfall 


of the Laborite government, and one of 





| Accepting the failure to develop] 
practical state relief plans for the 
unemployed, Germany is now pass- 
ing the problem back to industry, 
where, the author points out, it be- 
longs. The plans now under opera- 
tion are discussed in this article 
a 


’ 


the chief reasons for the budget crisis. 
Meanwhile, contributions to the insur- 
ance fund by workers, employers anid 
the state have been increased (on 
paper); this, as explained above, falls 
back on the employers. The period of 
benefit payments has been limited. The 
so-called “transitional” benefits have 
also been restricted; and all without vis- 
ible success. 

There can be no doubt but that the 
unemployment insurance system in 
Great Britain, moderated as it is, must 
undergo further and radical changes. 
They are bound to come, especially with 
the Conservative Party in the saddle. 
If no better progress has been made 
heretofore, it is due to the stubborn re- 
sistance of the labor unions which are as 
strong in Great Britain as they are in 
Germany. 

The outstanding problems which have 
to be met are these: (a) How long can 
the scheme go on carrying workers who 
have exhausted their actuarial rights 
to benefit? (b) Can the scheme as such 
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continue to cater fully for industries 
(for instance, coal mining) in which 
large-scale unemployment threatens to 
be permanent, and in which any man 
over middle age who falls out of work 
is unlikely to obtain reemployment? 
(c) What is that state to do for the 
chronic unemployment which no real 
insurance scheme can properly carry? 
(d) Would it be helpful or harmful to 
the state, and fair or unfair to present 
and projected contributors, to extend 
the scope of the scheme to other indus- 
tries? (Economist, June 25, 1932). 
Other problems to be solved refer to 
the question of how the accumulated 
debt of the insurance fund is to be 
dealt with. It is easy to say that the 
shortage can be borrowed from the 
treasury; and it has been done ever 
since 1925. But this shortage has to be 
made up for, and the only one who can 
do it is the employer. Finally, one of 
the most difficult problems is that of the 
intermittent worker. Is it possible to 
devise a scheme by which each contribu- 
tion really represents a week’s work? 


Accepted In Great Britain 


The responsible people in Britain are 
well aware of these and other problems. 
They know fully well that it cannos go 
on as in the recent past. The Royal 
Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance is hard at work, but it remains to 
be seen whether it can cut the Gordian 
knot with the cooperation of industry, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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HETHEER insur- 

ance is easier to 

sell now than for- 
merly appears on the face to 
be self-evident, especially in 
the estimation of us Old 
Timers. We know it’s easier 
to sell today. 

If we wish to draw a nice 
distinction, we could state 
that it is both easier and 
harder to sell. This is true 
simply because it now re- 
quires more preparation on 
the part of the agent to meet the demands for insurance 
that have grown up. As formerly, a young man would 
buy a $1,000 endowment policy which took no skill of any 
kind on the part of the agent to place; this same type 
of young man is now being sold the foundation of a life 
insurance program. 

We must now stop trying to use yesterday’s methods. 
A resistance has been built up against the Old Timer and 
old-time methods which makes it impossible for an 
uninformed agent to compete. For him, insurance is 
harder to sell than formerly. Today, it holds such an 
important place in the financial and economical welfare 
of the country that the representative who is not thor- 

















*Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and “The Spirit of 
Life Underwriting.” 


For the Man Who Knows— 
How About You? 


By WALTER CLUFF* 
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insurance finds himself facing a competition, or at least 
a new situation, that he cannot cope with. 

We sell now in terms of needs, knowing the pulling 
power of the feeling of want. Formerly, we sold a policy, 
and talked about the cost, the annual premium, and 
surrender values. Today, we speak about savings, annual 
deposits, monthly incomes, and old age retirement funds. 
Formerly, the agent sometimes actually wore a silk hat, 
a Prince Albert coat, was loud and verbose in his usage 
of technical terms. | 

Today, we impress people by our knowledge, our gen- | 
eral business ability, our keen understanding of the needs 
of families, business men, professional men, and the 
like. High sounding, meaningless words, such as divi- 
dends, reserves, extended insurance, endowments have 
given away to appeals for safety, security and independ- 
ence. 

Undoubtedly, insurance is easier sold today by the : 
man who knows. It will always be hard for the man who 
does not know. 

How about it now? 

Has your vision of your business been reduced to a 
definite program? 

Does that program include at least one hour each day 
devoted to an intensive study of your business? 

If you cannot answer the above two questions in the 
affirmative, do you think you can succeed? 

If so, you are only kidding yourself. 


oughly posted upon the new and vaster fields of uses for : 
' 














(Concluded from page 11) 
or whether it will continue the illusion 
that more taxes will remedy an evil 
situation. Taxes have not saved unem- 
ployment insurance in the past, and it 
is safe to say that they will not have 
any better success in the future. 


Germany Experiments 

Germany under the Chancellor von 
Papen has come nearer a real solution. 
The collapse of unemployment insur- 
ance in Germany is signified by the 
comparison between the number of un- 
employed over an_ eighteen-month 
stretch, and between unemployment in- 
surance expenditures over the same pe- 
riod; the former has risen 85 per cent, 
the latter not more than 20 per cent. 
The expenditure per capita of unem- 
ployed declined from $214 to $138. 
Whereas expenditures run to approx- 
imately $900,000,000 per year, insur- 
ance revenue runs to only about $250,- 
000,000, or less than 30 per cent. The 
difference is made up out of the treas- 
ury, that is, the taxpayers’ pocketbook. 
No wonder, then, that the deficit of the 
German government has reached such 


a huge total that the Junker cabinet has 
found it necessary to adopt radical 
measures. 

It has not failed in this emergency. 
In fact, the way in which the govern- 
ment tackled the problem shows, for the 
first time, that the underlying economic 
principles which we mentioned above, 
were duly considered, The recent emer- 
gency decree stipulates that the gov- 
ernment will issue to taxpayers promis- 
sory notes for a part of the amount of 
the tax. This is, first, to reduce taxa- 
tion; secondly, the government hopes in 
this way that the business man, who is 
in dire need of credits but has not collat- 
eral. With this in mind, negotiations 
have been going on between the govern- 
ment and the Reichstag. 


Subsidy for Employment 

Beyond that, every employer who 
takes on additional workers, is to re- 
ceive from the state an annual wage 
subsidy of $100, which is the equivalent 
of the amount of money saved in relief; 
this is also to be paid in promissory 
notes. Furthermore, every employer 


may reduce tariff wages, by a reduction 


of working hours, if in this way he 
spreads employment. With this ar- 
rangement, the unions are naturally in 
hearty disagreement; for, if industry 
takes advantage of the privilege, the 
worker will work less hours for less 
wages. But it helps business. 

It is the first time that a government 
—in this case, the German government 
—openly recognizes the principle that, 
if the unemployed are to be helped, it’s 
up to industry, and industry alone. 


A Job for Industry 


The enormous debts that have been 
heaped upon British and German gov- 
ernments are a direct consequence of 
a fallacy: that the state can remedy 
an evil which was caused by industrial 
changes, such as mechanization, greater 
efficiency, quantity production and the 
like, all of which are responsible for 
unemployment. If industry has the priv- 
ilege to replace human labor by mechan- 
ical labor and ingenious devices, then it 
has also the duty to see that this dis- 
placed human labor is properly taken 
eare of. This is in its own interest, 
after all. 
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PON a hill on the outskirts of the 
+ business district of Hartford, “The 
Insurance City,” stands the Home Office 
of The Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company. This is the fourth 
building which the Company has been 
obliged to occupy because of consistent 
growth since its organization, in 1846, 
by Dr. Guy R. Phelps, a prominent citi- 
zen of Hartford. 


Planned for Future 

In designing this present building, the 
problems of future growth were taken 
into consideration, and the well-known 
architect, Benjamin Wistar Morris of 
New York City, so planned the building 
that additions could be readily con- 
structed as needed. One such addition 
became necessary this year, when 12,000 
additional square feet were added. The 
building is four stories in height and 
now contains 167,000 square feet of 
floor space. The plot of ground upon 
which the building stands covers eight 
and one-third acres and is beautifully 
landscaped with terraces, trees, shrub- 
bery and gardens. The approach to the 
front entrance is especially beautiful 
with its large expanse of flagstone 
pavement broken up by a formal pat- 
tern of grass plots bordered by a re- 
markable, close-clipped hedge of Eng- 
lish ivy. 


Colonial Style 
The Colonial tradition has been car- 
ried out on the exterior of the building 
as well as in the interior, wherever 
practicable. Concord granite is used 
for the base course or “water table,” the 
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wide steps at the entrance, the base at 
portico floor level on each side of the 
three main doorways, and the stone sills. 

The four stately Corinthian columns 
of the portico are of buff Indiana lime- 
stone, which is also used for the land 
course and the facade. In keeping with 
the Colonial atmosphere, the outside of 
the building is of Dutch face brick, im- 
ported from Holland. These bricks are 
of three hues: blue, dark red, and red, 
the red predominating. The large paned 
windows also conform with the Colonial 
design, and permit a copious supply of 
daylight to flood all working space. 
Throughout the exterior are incorpo- 
rated many of the architectural embel- 
lishments associated with Colonial de- 
sign. 

The private offices, the main lobby, the 





paneled Board room and the paneled 
third floor corridor also carry out the 
Colonial tradition in respect to the dec- 
orative motifs. 


Interesting Roof 

The construction of the fire-proof 
“cement” roof is interesting to the lay- 
man. The outer covering of slate is 
nailed to “nail-crete,” a concrete sub- 
stance that permits nails being driven 
into it. This “nail-crete” is laid upon a 
concrete base between the steel girders. 


New Addition 

From the time of the occupation of 
this building in 1926 up to the present, 
the Company’s insurance in foree has 
increased from $608,770,230 to $967,- 
236,495; its admitted assets from $131,- 
218,594 to $210,124,399; its income from 
$27,228,628 to $47,068,305, and its cler- 
ical force from 292 to 422. 

A glance at these figures will reveal 
the rapid and noteworthy growth of the 
Company. To take care of this growth 
it was necessary in the early part of 
this year to construct the addition re- 
ferred to. The added 12,000 square feet 
give increased facilities to the account- 
ing and renewal departments, the policy 
loan departments, the stenographic de- 
partment and the mailing division. 

Space for a recreation room with 
ping-pong tables and a handball court 
were also provided by this addition. 
These, augmenting the already existing 
bowling alleys, tennis courts, auditori- 
um and clubrooms, give the Home Office 
employees a wide array of recreational 
facilities. 

















KEEP THE 
‘PROMIN ENT PATRONS NUMBER 
IN MIND 


WHEN BUDGETING NEXT YEAR'S 
ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION 


More than 20,000 agents can’t be wrong when they call for 
and use the PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE NUMBER of THE SPECTATOR. And it’s a live 
issue with them for 365 days a year. Your advertising in 
this issue lives and works for you for a whole year. 


The PROMINENT PATRONS NUMBER contains the 
names of more than 20,000 individuals insured for amounts 
ranging from $50,000 to several million dollars, arranged 
geographically throughout the entire country. 


Every agent knows the effective force of a good example. 
Consequently, the PROMINENT PATRONS NUMBER is 


a necessary item in every well developed canvassing kit. 


Provide your agents with copies, and at the same time 
insert your company advertising, featuring copy that sells. 
Your agents can refer to it right before the prospect. It pays 
dividends two ways—it reaches the live agents throughout 
the country, and through them millions of buyers of life 
protection. 


It’s the biggest advertising opportunity 
in the insurance field. 


DON’T FAIL TO INCLUDE THE PROMINENT PATRONS 
NUMBER IN YOUR 1933 ADVERTISING AND 
PROMOTIONAL BUDGETS 


Published regularly in September. Rates and complete 
information upon request. Have you seen the current 
issue? We'll be glad to send a sample copy to home 
office advertising executives free of charge, upon request. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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Unemployment Insurance 
and Life Insurance 


(Concluded from page 7) 


an illustration: Assuming the policy is 
only two years old, is on the O. L. plan, 
age at issue 30, we can tell the policy- 
holder that his protection will be con- 
tinued FOR THE FULL FACE 
AMOUNT for a period of ONE YEAR 
AND SEVEN MONTHS and WITH- 
OUT ANY FURTHER PAYMENT 
BY HIM. At any time during that 
period he can have his policy restored 
to the original plan on payment of the 
back premiums, plus only 5% interest, 
and presenting evidence of insurability. 


Available Alternatives 


There is the danger, in exercising this 
option, that he may become uninsurable 
during the period. If there is evidence 
of this at the outset naturally it would 
be advisable to take advantage of the 
loan value of the policy which would 
be sufficient to pay a semi-annual 
premium. In spite of the danger of un- 
insurability there are tens of thousands 
of cases where the: exercising of the ex- 
tended insurance option is glaringly 
called for. Millions of dollars’ worth of 
insurance has been lapsed because we 
have failed to present this option to our 
policyholders. We have not only per- 
mitted them to make maximum loans 
indiscriminately—we have encouraged 
them. Admittedly the need for imme- 
diate cash has been urgent. At the 
same time millions of dollars have been 
borrowed on life insurance for needs 
that were not vital, with the result that 
when the day of reckoning came the in- 
surance had to be lapsed. In the case 
of older policies—i.e., three years and 
more—and where a man’s holdings are 
more than just a thousand dollars or 
two, a portion of it may be used for 
borrowing when the need for cash be- 
comes urgent, and a portion put on the 
extended insurance basis so that no 
matter what happens during the next 
three or more years his family is 
definitely assured of some protection. 

2. Sufficient Income to Provide the 
Bare Necessities of Life: 

On new business we have nothing to 
offer which will provide for present ne- 
cessities during this period of unem- 
ployment. For the future we can offer 
a retirement income plan which will 

(a)Guarantee an unemployment 

emergency fund 

(b) Guarantee a fixed income com- 

mencing during the sunset years 
and continuing for the balance 
of life’s span. 

What assurance is there that the 
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fund under “a” will have reached pro- 
portions sufficient to provide income for 
the bare necessities of life? None what- 
ever. We do know, however, there is 
every probability, judging by the past 
history of business cycles in this coun- 
try, that we shall soon enjoy a num- 
ber of years of normal business—if not 
prosperity. During these years it 
should be possible to build up an ade- 
quate fund. We must instill into our 
prospect of the future the fact that it 
is vitally necessary for him to lay aside 
the maximum amount from normal 
earnings so that if and when we find 
ourselves again in a period of depres- 
sion he will have his emergency fund 
available. Strenuous educational work 
will be called for. We must emphasize 
that his present experience ought to 
teach him he cannot anticipate that 
government or business will have made 
any provision for unemployment insur- 
ance by the time the next depression 
rolls around. It is up to him. In any 


event, if some provision is made for 
him through an outside agency, he will 
be just so much to the good with his 
own fund for his old age. 

It is simplicity itself to demonstrate 
to him that his dollars placed with a 
life insurance company purchase for 
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him more than if placed in any other 
hands. With the purchase of one con- 
tract he receives: 

1. Protection in the way of a lump 
sum in cash or income for his 
family in the event of his death 

2. After he has owned the contract 
two years, the same protection as 
above, continued for an extended 
period during unemployment 
without any cash outlay by him 

3. Fixed income in the event of eco- 
nomic death 

4. A cash emergency fund available 
at any time 

5. A lump sum in cash or an income 
for his old age 

6. Peace of mind. 

Are these not perfect reasons why 
life insurance should be man’s first and 
only investment until he has made ade- 
quate provision for his family and for 
himself? If he wishes to insure just 
a modicum of security for the future 
he must become reconciled to taking 
more than ever before from his income 
of today to provide for his income of 
tomorrow. 


Possible Development 


Complete Economic Security: It is 
not too much to hope for that at some 
time in the not-too-distant future life 
insurance companies, in conjunction 
with industry, will evolve a plan for a 
combination of group life insurance 
and annuities which will be made avail- 
able to workers on a contributory basis 
and provide them with complete eco- 
nomic security. Against terrific oppo- 
sition and cries of “it can’t be done” 
life insurance companies put forward 
group life insurance. Group pension 
plans have been developed to a high 
state of perfection and many are the 
corporation pension plans which failed 
to withstand the test of time under cor- 
poration management but have been 
taken over and put on a sound working 
basis by life insurance companies. 

There is much educational work that 
we can do with the employer. Because 
group life insurance ceases to be opera- 
tive when an employee under the plan 
becomes unemployed we cannot sell the 
“unemployment provision” idea to the 
employer in connection with this plan. 
But we have salary savings plans which 
do contain the unemployment provision 
and with these and group pensions we 
have something with which we can 
hammer away at the employer. 

Life insurance companies can, if they 
will, play a great part in helping us 
to put over this “Life Insurance IS Un- 
employment Insurance” idea. With in- 
telligent advertising in newspapers and 
periodicals backed up by adequate liter- 
ature, life insurance and annuity sales 
will increase beyond our wildest dreams 
within the next ten years. 














Sidney B. Rosenbaum, 

Cleveland general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, was the 
winner in the month of October of 
a sales idea contest sponsored by 
the company’s 
Mr. 


suggestion 


“Con - mu - topics,” 
agency publication. 
baum’s prize-winning 
had to do with lapsation. He knows 
that ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred policyholders who lapse their 
life insurance hold onto the old pol- 
icy form. There is an intangible 
something about the paper which 
makes it hard to dispose of. So he 
warns the lapser of the danger that, 
in the event of death, his depend- 
ents would be certain to find the 
lapsed policies and at once con- 
sider them to be of full face value. 
His emphasis of the disappoint- 
ment always in store in such cases 
very often results in revival of the 
insurance. x * 


Rosen- 


The family dining room 
offers the most advantageous scene 
of operation for the new life insur- 
agent, declares Herman Gun- 
a Mutual Benefit agent with 
nine months’ experience and a suc- 
cessful record for that period. Mr. 
Gunster schedules four nights a 
week to home calls and through this 
plan he is up among the leaders in 
the Quarter Million Club. His ap- 
proach and sales talk is planned to 
stress living benefits to policy- 
holders. * * * 


Margaret McNair, 


daughter of F. V. McNair, general 
agent for the Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company in Washington, 
D. C., won a third prize of $250 ina 
short story contest conducted by the 
Liberty magazine and announced in 
Liberty of Sept. 24. Over 30,000 
manuscripts were submitted to the 
magazine in the contest. In addition 
to her literary work, Miss McNair 
works in the office as secretary to her 


ance 
ster, 


father. 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


ae J. Weintraut 
and C. D. Duggins, Shelbyville, 
Ind., agents for the Western and 
Southern Life, narrowly escaped 
death last week when their automo- 


bile skidded from the road and 
turned over three times. Neither 


of the Was seriously 


injured. 


occupants 


eo @ 


Ms. Margaret Kerr 
of the Klitgaard Agency of the 
Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany at San Francisco, Calif., was 
the largest producer of accident 


and health business during a pro- | 


duction drive staged in honor of 
Vice-President Jim G. Ferguson. 
Edwin S. Davis, general agent at 
Macon, Ga., for the Continental 
Life, is the leader of the Weekly 
Producers Club of the company 
with a record of 296 weeks of con- 
secutive production to his credit. 
e« 4 


Bes hundred 


fraternal insurance leaders in Indi- 
ana met at Indianapolis the week 
of Nov. 4 to attend the annual 
meeting of the Indiana Fraternal 
Congress. Walter M. Curtis, Craw- 
fordsville, actuary of the Ben Hur 
Life Association, 
Indiana congress. John C. Snyder, 
president of the Ben Hur, dis- 
cussed the nation-wide advertising 
campaign being planned by the fra- 
ternal of the 
country. 


insurance societies 


eS & @ 


WV itliam C. Shouldice, 


a member of the Walter J. Stoessel 
agency, Springfield, Mass., repre- 
sentatives of The Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, re- 
cently completed five years of con- 
secutive weekly production, dur- 
ing which time he has written the 
huge number of 857 applications, 
better than an average of three per 
week. Nota single week out for 


conventions, illness, etc. 


presided at the | 












AMES D. MADDRILL, actuary and 
life insurance sales executive, if 
|given pencil and paper and incentive 
to discuss the subject, will picture typi- 
cal approaches in the sale of life in- 
surance as shown in the following dia- 
grams. The last one illustrates the 


proper method. 
* * * 





| This man hasn’t the slightest idea 
| where he is headed for and, of course, 
| he is still going but without any de- 
gree of success. 


A staggered approach that over- 
| reaches the mark, but finally reaches the 
| objective on a cut-back. 


. 


| This man has a pretty well defined 
route until he nears the point of sale; 
then he begins to run around in insur- 
| ance circles. 


a it 


Off at a tangent for no good reason 
but gets back to the point in the end. 


Ame 


The ideal approach is the one that 
travels a straight line in the direction 
of the prospect and causes the latter to 
come part of the way to meet it. X 
marks the spot. 





* * * 


“ HY not one picture that goes 


about to here and then ends 


| with a leap onto the unsuspecting sub- 


ject?” queried Dick Johnston. “Then 
the column would be full.” Which 
might be all right, at that, either as 
sales strategy or column filling. The 
trick of getting the prospect to meet 
you is, of course important, and will 
be treated in another series of diagrams. 
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| Life Agency Officers Score 


Unfair Competitive Methods 





Malicious Whispering Condemned In Resolution; 
Harry E. North New Chairman of Association; 
Lee J. Dougherty Heads Bureau 


By JoHN C. LeISSsLER 


A strong pronouncement against malicious whis- 
pering as a competitive aid in selling life insurance 
and a resolution putting the agency officers of the 
country on record as pledging themselves to strive 
to bring an end to the prac-S 
tice, featured the final day’s 
session of the joint meeting 
of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers and the Life 
Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. The meeting was 
held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago with an un- 
usually good attendance on 
hand, and, as in the past, the 
program was significant be- 
cause of its excellence. 

The elections of the two as- 





tual and D. Gordon Hunter 
of the Phoenix Mutual were 
reelected. 





chairmen as follows: 
The executive committee of 
| the association elected C. D. 
| Devlin, superintendent of 
agencies of the Confedera- 
tion Life, Canada, chairman, 
|}and John A. Stevenson, vice- 
president of the Penn Mu- 
| tual, vice-chairman. 
. 
sociations were as follows: | Ping ey hy Pd 


The Association of Life . 
| ty president of the Guaranty 
ie - * : 
Agency Officers elected their chairman, with 


= : . | Life, 
Henry E. North, third vice- | H. W. Manning of the Great 


resident of the Metropoli- |; | . sein 

tan Life: H. J. Cummings, | West Life of Winnipeg, as 
: 4 Soom : ’ | vice-chairman. 

vice-president of the Minne- | 

sota Mutual Life, and W. H.| (Concluded on page 19) 
Harrison, vice-president of | 
| 
| 
| 


the Atlantic Life, to the ex- 
ecutive committee. They suc- 
ceeded T. D. Blair, C. H. 
Chace and W. T. Shapard. 
The Bureau filled four va- 
cancies on its board, as fol- 
lows: George L. Hunt, New 
England Mutual; Herbert M. 
Wollen, American Central 
Life, Indianapolis; H. R. 
Cunningham, Montana Life; 
and Harrison L. Amber. 
They succeeded Jerome 
Clark, D. Gordon Hunter, M. 
A. Linton, and C. H. Parsons. 
The Bureau filled three va- 
cancies on its executive com- 
mittee and reelected two 
members. The new members 
are J. C. Behan, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Lee J. Dough- 
erty, Guaranty Life; and H. 
W. Manning, Great West 
Life. They succeeded S. F. 
Clabaugh, C. D. Devlin, and 
A. Gordon Ramsay. M. A. 
Linton of the Provident Mu- 





Lee J. Dougherty 
Elected Bureau Chairman 
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These groups elected their | 


GROUP 





Henry E. North 
New Chairman, A gency Officers 








Michigan Life Agents 
Will Meet at Lansing 


Semi-Annual Rally Sched- 
uled for Capital City 
Nov. 18 


LANSING, MicH., Nov. 7— 
Lansing life underwriters un- 
der the leadership of their 
local association president, 
W. E. J. Edwards, are devel- 
oping plans for a most inter- 
esting “insurance day” pro- 
gram Nov. 18 when the Mich- 
igan State Life Underwriters 
Association holds its annual 
fall meeting here. It is an- 
ticipated that upwards of 200 
delegates will attend the ses- 
sions. It will be the third suc- 
cessive year that the meeting 
has been held here. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, the 
Wharton School of Finance 
life insurance authority, will 
be the main speaker, as at the 
two previous. conventions. 
Others on the program will 
include Commissioner 
Charles D. Livingston and 
John Yates, Detroit, secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 
J. Arthur Pino, Lansing, 
vice-president of the State 
Association, is handling local 
details for the state organi- 
zation. Harry Comins, Flint, 
is this year’s president. 
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Old Colony Life 


Reinsurance Bids 





Receivers Expected To 
Be Relieved of Respon- 
sibility During Present 
Week 





CHICAGO, Nov. 8—Reinsur- 
ance of the Old Colony Life is 
practically certain to be ef- 
fected this week as a result 
of the reiterated declaration 
of Judge William V. 
Brothers that he would not 
permit the company to be op- 
erated by the receivers be- 
cause of the company’s de- 
pleted assets. Judge Brothers 
is supervising the receiver- 
ship of the company, of which 
Alvin §. Keys and J. A. O. 
Preus are receivers. 

Last week on order of 
Judge Brothers, two of the 
five bids of reinsurance were 
eliminated, these being the 
Missouri National Life and 
of the Old Republic Credit 
Life, and the negotiations 
were limited to the Life and 
Casualty of Illinois, Illinois 
Bankers of Monmouth and 
the State Life of Illinois. 

On Monday Judge Broth- 
ers, when the receivers re- 
ported as to amendments 
made by these three com- 
panies to their bids, instruct- 
ed the receivers to indicate a 
preference as between the 
three companies with the as- 
surance that he would accept 
the suggestion of the receiv- 
ers. He pointed out, however, 
that he would not permit any 
company to take over the Old 
Colony’s business, that by so 
doing would endanger the se- 
curity of the company’s own 
policyholders. 

The court also issued an 
order directing the receivers 
to liquidate the company, this 
step having been the principal 
objection raised by the at- 
torneys for the old officers, 
who have consistently argued 
that the company should be 
operated by the receivers, and 
failing in that, that all of 
the bids that have been filed 
are defective and should be 
denied. 
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It’s Settled | 





Now we can all go back to our daily work of 
serving the public and earning a living. For four 
years no more interruption by a presidential elec- 
tion, with partisan passions generated in the fury 
of the contest, and the quality of daily work neces- 
sarily damaged. At this writing we don’t know 
which candidate won the election, but the people of 
the United States, one hundred and twenty millions 
of them, are still here—a myriad of life insurance 
prospects—who need the various types of service 
which we life underwriters alone can give them. 


Moreover, inducing them to invest their money 
in life insurance is a constructive and salvatory 
contribution of priceless worth to the welfare of 
the nation. 


| 
Almost two months before the year will have 

ended, in which to actualize our quotas and enable 

us to point at least with satisfaction, though per- | 

haps without Luciferian pride, to the results of our 

work in 1932. 


THe PENN Mutwat Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 
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‘as THE C.L.U. 
e& * HANDBOOK 


Ww WITH QUESTIONS anv ANSWERS 
TO THE 1932 EXAMINATION 
You do not have to be a candi- 


date for the C. L. U. degree to 
benefit from the study of the ma- 
terial this booklet contains. The 
questions and their answers deal 
with problems with which life 
ae are confronted every 
ay. 


For the C. L. U. candidate it is 
indispensable. Although the same 
questions will not be asked next 
year, this booklet will give you a 


thorough idea of what knowledge 
is required before taking the ex- 
amination—the type of questions 
that are asked and the form of an- 
swers that are expected. 


The new features that have been 
added are of interest to both the 
C. L. U candidate and those desir- 
ing up-to-date information about 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters and how to obtain 
the C. L. U. designation. 


IT CONTAINS THESE FEATURES 


—Questions and answers to the 1932 Examination 
—1933 examination dates 

—Eligibility requirements 

—Scope of the examinations 

—Procedure for taking examinations 

—Suggestions as to preparation 

—List of reading books 

—Aims of the American College of Life Underwriters 
— Significance of the C. L. U. designation 


PRICE $1.00 A COPY—12 COPIES $10.00 
ORDER NOW FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD CO. 


405 S. FOURTH STREET 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














Sales Possibilities 


Undeveloped in Maryland! 


We Have Some of the Best 
Counties in the State Open 
for Direct Appointment 


Generous Contract . . . Full Policy Service 
Sincere Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 














































OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 














CENTRAL STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFERS 


Policies for all ages, 1 day to 70 years. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Non-Medical. Standard and Sub-Standard. 


Sales Planning—Circularization Depart- 
ment. 


Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 


Territory available in 17 states west of the 
Mississippi River and in Illinois and Florida. 


Write direct to Home Office 
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They spend 


Boe 


of today’s dollar 





5 Women control the purse strings. Women enter into the 
sale of life insurance, whether it’s husband or son that 
a you're selling. The new Southland plan for selling women 
on the benefits of life insurance works on direct sale to 
the woman, or on the indirect selling of wife or mother. 
sy There’s more to this plan. Write for 
THISISONEOF THE) details to Clarence E. Linz, 1st Vice 


euntene President or Col. Wm. E. Talbot, 





Agency Manager. 


Southland Life 


Insurance Company 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 
HOME OFFICE . DALLAS, TEXAS $ 
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Life Agency Officers 
at Chicago 
(Concluded from page 17) 


Mr. Linton was persuaded 
to retain the chairmanship of 
the executive committee of 
the bureau for another year. 

It also was announced that 
the National Life of Toronto 
had been elected to member- 
ship in the Bureau. 

The statement on malicious 
whispering, as adopted, fol- 
lows: 


The Association of Life Agency 
officers cannot pass this moment 
without an expression of admira- 
tion for the sound conception 
and wise administration of the 
institution of life insurance. 
Subjected to the severest test 
in history, it has exhibited to the 
world the ability to perform un- 
der the most adverse conditions. 
The great Legal Reserve System 
has provided an impregnable 
stronghold against which the as- 
saults of the depression have 
been unavailing. 

it would be a matter of regret, 
therefore, if the ay of this 
picture should be slightly marred 
by any ill-advised action of an 
occasional salesman who, by 
whispered comment, shall cast 
doubt upon the investments of 
other companies which, although 
inherently and equally sound, 
differ in kind from those in the 
portfolio of his own company, 
perhaps causing a few policy- 
holders to shift from one com- 
pany to another or perhaps 
planting dissatisfaction in the 
minds of some agents of other 
companies. All companies differ 
in some respect, but locality, 
age, size, portfolio or temporary 
borrowing practice may be dis- 
similar without lessening the 
protection afforded by the Legal 
Reserve System, the basis of the 
faithful performance of the insti- 
tution. ; , 

Should whispering campaigns 
be indulged in by even a small 
number of agents, or competitive 
advertising be used by a few 
companies reflecting directly or 
indirectly upon the practice of 








other companies, we would de- | 


part from the high plane upon 
which the business 
lished. 

We, the Agency Officers of the 
several companies here assem- 
bled, agree to instill, by every 
means possible, the spirit of the 
above statement into the vari- 
ous agencies of our companies. 


An interesting sidelight of 
the meeting was the an- 
nouncement of John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Bureau, that there are 
163 agency officers who have 
attended at least five of the 
ten meetings held by the bu- 
reau, and that seven have at- 
tended every one. 

In this group are W. Car- 
lisle, Mutual of Canada; A. 
L. Dern, Lincoln National 
Life; L. J. Dougherty, Guar- 
anty; W. T. Grant, Business 
Men’s; W. R. Smith, LaFay- 
ette; Mansur B. Oakes of the 
Research and Review Serv- 
ice, and Mr. Holcombe. 

Two men have attended 
each of the fourteen mect- 
ings held by the Association 
of Life Agency Officers, they 
being Mr. Dern and W. R. 
Smith. 

The committee on replace- 
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is estab- | 








M. A. Linton 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


ment of business, of which 
Frank L. Jones of the Equi- 
table Life of New York is 
chairman, was given a vote 
of thanks. 


Takes Over Acacia's 
Largest Branch Office 
L. S. Broaddus Becomes 


Manager of the Chi- 
cago Territory 





CuHIcaGo, Nov. 8—L. S. 
Broaddus, formerly home of- 
fice general agent in Chicago 
for the Central Life of IIli- 
nois, has assumed his new 
duties as manager of the Chi- 
cago agency of the Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

By this move Mr. Broaddus 
is given charge of the largest 
agency in the Acacia organ- 
| ization, there being approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 of busi- 
ness on its books. 

Mr. Broaddus had been 
home office general agent of 
the Central for over two years 





and prior to that he was in- 





19 





Riehle at Hartford 

Theodore M. Riehle, asso- 
ciate manager of the Riehle 
Agency of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New 
York, and first vice-president 
of The National Association 
of Life Underwriters, will ad- 
dress the Hartford, Conn., 
Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion on Tuesday, Nov. 15. 








spector of agencies of the 
Security Life of America for 
four years; and prior to that 
he was with the Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Peoria, and 
then general agent at Indian- 
apolis, for the Central Life of 
Iowa. 

William Montgomery, pres- 
ident of the Acacia was pres- 
ent at the welcoming dinner 
to Mr. Broaddus, who also 
was honored by the personnel 
of his old Central Life agency. 
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NOVEMBER 23 
Our 40th Birthday... 

















The sound and constructive growth of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company since its organization in Novem- 
ber, 1892, is most clearly reflected in the operating statistics 
of its business over a period of years. The following 
figures reveal a steady, uninterrupted growth and clearly 
indicate the rapid progress of the Company during its 
remarkable career. 





Year Surplus for 
Ending Admitted Protection of 
Dec. 31 Assets Policyholders 
1893 $ 6,635 $ 
1902 250,560 130,278 
1912 8,001,457 1,691,399 
1922 39,642,846 4,647,766 
1931 154,944,349 7,564,953 


No. of Insurance 
Policies i 
in Force Force 
603 $ 902,000 
3,288 4,777,421 
43,220 71,411,618 
*151,230 385,579,745 
*353,563 1,124,983 ,380 


* Does not include individual group certificates. 


The Company is closing its 40th year with a constantly 
increasing production due to the loyal and energetic co- 
operation of its Agency organization and the helpful sales 
plans given it. 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, St. Louis, Missouri 
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ELIZUR WRIGHT 


Included in 
this volume you will read 


History of the Mortality and Experience 
Tables. The General and Mathematical 
History of the Legal Reserve —What It 
Ts and What It Is Not. How Life Insur- 
ance Is Figured by Experts 


Premiums, valuations, rates, equities, 
claims, loadings, expenses, accumula- 
tions, the doctrine of chances, proba- 
bilities, policy forms, directions for 
using forms and tables, commutation 
tables, actuarial studies, analyses, ex- 


planation of termsand factors, etc.etc. 


The greatest b 


ook on Life 


ELIZUR 
WRIGHTS 
Priceless Reports 
and Studhes 
now being 


reproduced complete 











A. last, the life insurance world— Executives, General 
Agents, Agents, Students, Actuaries and Employees—can 
have and own for themselves a complete, verbatim, photo- 
graphic reproduction of the original, classic, educational 
reports of “The Great Commissioner,” “The Father of Life 
Insurance” — Elizur Wright of Massachusetts — including 
all the original charts, tables, analyses, formulas, rules, stud- 
les, opinions, definitions, calculations, etc. of the great 
author of the Legal Reserve. 

(Old original copies of Wright’s work are unpurchasable. 
Ohio has just one copy—under lock and key. Most states 
none at all.) 


“THE BIBLE OF LIFE INSURANCE’ 


In this one volume you have a complete review of the 
origin, history, explanation and analysis of the great factors 
and features of life insurance—the mathematics of life insur- 
ance made understandable—actual calculations by the 
world’s greatest actuary and teacher, not theory or mere 
examples, but based on actual, authentic cases, by the great 
old man who gave his life to make life insurance safe for 
widows and orphans. 
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AdOD UNOA AO AUNS 


Insurance ever published 


ALSO IN THIS VOLUME — A COMPLETE OUTLINE 


HISTORY OF LIFE INSURANCE from the earliest times 


illustrated 


@ Preceding the reprint of the original reports 
and studies of Elizur Wright, the reader will find 
what is probably the only complete high-light 
history of life insurance for student use and general 
reference ever assembled. This history is by Wil- 
liam Clendenin, whose researches for the Ameri- 
can Conservation Company have attracted wide 
attention. Here are brief sketches of the earliest 
primitive forms of life insurance in the ancient 
world: “Ulpianus and His Tables” under the Cae- 
sars; other old historicals; passing of the ancient 
period; rise of the guilds — friendly and frugality 
societies; the first underwriting. 

@ First scientific studies: Sir Isaac Newton, Leib- 
nitz, Pascal and his roulette wheels, the origin of 
mass statistics, doctrine of chances and the so-called 
‘wagering contracts,’ Halley, De Witt, De Moivre, 
Hoyle, Milne, Sir William Petty, John Rickman, 
Finlaison, “Old John Graunt,” George Barrett, 


Laplace, Acland, Gompertz, Dr. Farr and so on 


down to Dr. Richard Price, the origin of the level 
premium, the English reform, rise of the Roths- 
childs, beginning of the great American expan- 
sion period under Elizur Wright and finally, the 
Life Insurance world as we have it today—together 
with a brief but vivid Life of Elizur Wright, in- 
cluding plates, portraits, documents, letters, re- 
productions of rare originals, old prints, historic 
contracts, etc.—in short the Drama, Romance, 
History and Science of Life Insurance and the 
only exact, complete reprint of the entire, great 
work of Elizur Wright in one concise volume, 
well printed and well bound—“‘the book of books 
for the life insurance man”—and a priceless gift, 


prize or text book for life agents everywhere. 


@ A limited edition—well printed, substantially bound— 


a book every life insurance man will want in bis library — 


at 55.00 a copy—returnable within 10 days and money 


refunded if not entirely satisfactory. Date of publication, 
December, 1932. 








The American Conservation Company is not in the publishing business, does not 
expect to make a profit on this work, but being, as it is, a service institution, feels 
that it is rendering a distinct service in making this priceless treasure available to 
the life insurance profession at minimum cost. 


THE AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE e@ 307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Herbert G. Shimp, President 





The American Conservation Company, Dept. $-1, 307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me on approval, when published (December, 1932), ......... copies of your reproduction of Elizur 
Wright's Reports and Studies, together with the Outline History of Life Insurance. I enclose (check) (money 
order) (currency) for $............-. at $5.00 per copy. 1 understand that, if for any reason I should be dissatisfied 
with the book, I can return it within ten days and my money will be refunded. 
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Eastern Life Doubles Busi- 
ness in October 


The Eastern Life Insur- 
ance Company of New 
York issues a statement to 
the effect that double the 
amount of paid-for business 
was secured during the 
month of October, 1932, than 
in any previous month of 
the current year. The 
lapses of the Eastern Life 
during the ten months of 
1932 are about one-half of 
the lapses for the same peri- 
od during the year 1931. 





Pan-American Managers 


The appointment of three 
new field managers for the 
Pan-American Life has been 
announced: T. N. White- 
hurst of Beaumont, Texas, 
has been named manager for 
the east Texas district south 
of Marshall. Troy N. White- 
hurst, his son, will be asso- 
ciate manager. 

Frank H. Demaree of West 
Lafayette, Indiana, has been 
appointed manager in that 
city and surrounding coun- 
ties. 

E. J. Vigour of Gulfport, 
Mississippi, will manage the 
company’s business in that 
district. 


President Charles C. 
appointment of the standing 
and special committees of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters for the year 
1932-1933. The chairmen of 
the various committees are 
as follows: 

Convention Program—Les- 
ter O. Schriver, Aetna, Peo- 
ria; Educational—Ralph G. 
Engelsman, Penn Mutual, 
New York; By-Laws—George 
Kederich, New York Life, 
Brooklyn; Law and Legisla- 
tion—Henry J. Powell, Equi- 
table Society, Louisville, Ky.; 
Publications—Leon G. Simon, 
Equitable Society, New York; 
Conservation—Julian S. 
Myrick, Mutual of New York, 
New York; Budget and Fi- 
nance—Robert L. Jones, 
State Mutual, New York; 
International Council—S. T. 
Whatley, Aetna, Chicago; 
Resolutions — Victor M. 
Stamm, Northwestern Mutu- 
al, Milwaukee; Cooperation 
with Trust Officers—Frank- 
lin W. Ganse, John Hancock, 
Boston; Committee on Rela- 
tions with Lawyers—A. Rush- 





ton Allen, Union Central, 


! 


Thompson has announced the | 





CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES 
NAMED BY N.A.L.U. PRESIDENT 


Philadelphia; Cooperation 
with Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S.—J. K. Voshell, 
Metropolitan, Baltimore; Na- 
tional Councillor to Chamber 
of Commerce—Franklin W. 
Ganse, John Hancock, Boston; 
Senior Council—A. O. Elia- 
son, Minnesota Mutual, St. 
Paul; Organization Structure 
—O. Sam Cummings, Kansas 
City Life, Dallas; Drafting— 
George E. Lackey, Mass. Mu- 
tual, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Michigan Educational Plan— 
Glenn S. Kies, Ohio National, 
Lansing, Mich.; Membership 
—Officers in charge of Mem- 
bership Divisions: Western 
Division—Arthur S. Holman, 
Travelers, San Francisco; 
Central Division—C. Vivian 
Anderson, Provident, Cincin- 
nati, and Eastern Division— 
Theodore M. Riehle, Equita- 
ble Society, New York. 





Mutual Life Appointment 


G. T. Cross, for four years 
secretary of the Batesville, 
Ark., Chamber of Commerce, 
has been appointed represen- 
tative at Hope, Ark., for the 
Mutual Life of New York. 








| Stevens Hotel Headquarters 


for N.A.L.U. Convention 


Formal announcement that 
the 1933 convention of the 
National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which is to be 
held in Chicago during the 
Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, has been awarded to the 
Stevens Hotel, was made last 
week in Chicago by Roger B. 
Hull, managing director of 
the association. The dates 
will be some time in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Hull was a speaker 
with K. G. Kenagy, assistant 
manager of the Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, 
before the General Agents 
and Managers Group of the 
Chicago Life Underwriters 
Association. 





Edmund J. Cloidt Funeral 


CHICAGO, Nov. 7—Edmund 
J. Cloidt, one of the outstand- 
ing young men in the general 
agency field of Chicago, was 
buried in Chicago on Satur- 
day. He died Wednesday at 
the age of 35 years. 

Mr. Cloidt was a member 
of the firm of Cloidt, Gielow 
and Dudley, having succeeded 
his father, Frank X. Cloidt, 
who died in October, 1930. 








HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 


IV 


NEW YORK STATE 


OW the Home Life is con~ 

sidering the establishment 

of some new agencies in New 
York State. 

Supplementing the organ- 

ization now existing throughout 


the State, additional 
agencies will be plante 


fone 
in ad 


ditional cities which lie between 
the metropolitan centers or in 
themselves comprise substan- 
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tial entities. 

The method of rena 
agencies in these cities, whic 
we believe to be a practical one, 
is based on a modest beginning, 

rounded in a substantial per- 
sonal production on the part 


current conditions. 


are available, the 


President 





THE EMPIRE STATE 


of the General Agent, followed 
by the gradual addition of a 
limited group of high grade 
producers. We believe this 
method not only meets the 
financial necessities of the 
situation, but is the soundest 
possible procedure in Meeting 


Along these lines, and as men 
who meet the requirements : 
ome Life 
program goes forward. 


a BOs 1 air 


On Agency Matters Address: 
Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., 
Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 


CITY HALL PARK —NEW YORK 


Ethelbert Ide Low 
Chairman of the Board 


James A. Fulton 
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Oldest Employee Dies 
After Group Posing 


John Timm Drops Dead 
In Climbing Steps of 
Home Office 


John Timm, along with six- 
teen other employees of the 
Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadel- 
phia, had just been photo- 
graphed in front of the im- 
posing home office building. 
All of these employees had 
been with the company for 
thirty-five years or more, but 
John Timm had been with the 
company longest. It was 1877 
when he joined the company, 
then a small organization in 
a little building at 108 South 
Fourth Street. 

As the company grew, 
John Timm grew. He had 
moved with the Provident to 
its new home at 409 Chest- 
nut Street, and later to its 
large colonial edifice at For- 





Dallas Company Organized 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Nov. 5— 
The Guaranty Old Line Life 
Insurance Company, a legal 
reserve stock concern, has 
been organized by J. C. Ever- 
ett and associates. The home 
offices of the company are in 
the Wilson Building, Dallas. 
J. C. Everetts is president; 
Dr. O’Brien, vice-president 
and medical director; J. D. 
Moffett, secretary and treas- 
urer; Will Wae, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager 
and T. H. Galbraith, assistant 
secretary and actuary of the 
company. 








Chicago, who will welcome 
the salesmen. 

Harry T. Wright of the 
Equitable of New York, one of 
the outstanding salesmen of 
the country, will be the chair- 
man. 





ty-sixth and Market Streets. 
He had become head of the | 
commission section. And he | 
was dean of the whole organ- | 
ization in point of service. 

After the pictures were | 
taken, as the group dispersed, | 
one of the younger oldsters 
asked John Timm if he need- | 
ed assistance in climbing the 
flight of stone steps that lead 
to the building. “No, in- 
deed,” said John Timm firm- | 
ly, “I'll see you in a few} 
minutes.” 

John Timm was left alone. 
He began his climb up the | 
steps. He reached the front | 
door—put out his hand to 
grasp it, and fell in a heap. A | 
guard carried him to an ele- | 
vator, and into the medical | 
department. 

It was too late. John Timm 
was dead. 


| 





Sales Congress Speakers | 

CHICAGO, Nov. 7—Several | 
prominent life insurance men | 
are on the program for the | 
annual sales congress of the 
Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters which will be | 
held at Hotel Sherman Nov. | 
18. 

Those already enrolled in- 
clude Roger B. Hull, manag- 
ing director of the National 
Association of Life Under- 
writers; A. E. N. Gray, vice- 
president of the Prudential; 
Courtenay: Barbour, Chicago 
general agent of the Equita- 
ble Life of New York; Frank 
H. Davis, long prominent in 
life insurance as a successful 
agency officer, but now inac- 
tive because of his health, 
and Mayor Anton Cermak of 
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Northwestern National 
Hangs Up New Record 


"Arnold Month". Production 
Best For More Than 
Two years 








Making good its pre-cam- 
paign promise to “make Oc- 
tober hit a new high for ’32,” 
the agency organization of 
Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis, in its annual 
Arnold Month tribute to 
President O. J. Arnold just 
ended, not only chalked up 
the best month of business 
the company has had this 
year, but also turned in the 
largest volume of business for 
any month since June of 1930. 

The month’s total was 33 
per cent higher than the aver- 
age monthly production for 
the first nine months of the 
year, and represented an in- 
crease of 11 per cent over the 
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Milton G. Hodnette Dies 


Milton G. Hodnette, gen- 
eral agent at Denver, Colo., 
and Inspector of Agencies for 
the Rocky Mountain Depart- 
ment of the Union Central 
Life, died Sunday, October 
30, at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
after a short illness. 











best previous month of 1932 
and a gain of 7 per cent over 
last October. 

Leading this most signifi- 
cant assault on the slump 
which has hounded business 
activity in general for the 
last three years were the 
White & Odell Agency, Min- 
nesota state managers, who 
had $1,030,491 for the month, 
and the Albachten-Strudell 
agency of St. Louis with 
$752,420. H. O. Wilhelm & 
Co., of Omaha, was third 
with $348,110, 


We Have Openings 


For Aggressive District Managers in 26 States and 


the District of Columbia, paying liberal first 


year commissions and non-forfeitable monthly re- 


newals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost 


participating contracts, designed to meet today’s 


economic conditions. 


We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 1901 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets Exceeding $16,000,000.00 
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National Life, Vermont, 
New Dividend Schedule 


Refund to Policyholders for 
1933 Will be About 
4 Per Cent Less 


In line with a number of 
companies which have al- 
ready done so, and others 
which contemplate such ac- 
tion, the National Life In- 
surance Company of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., has announced a 


by some reduction in dividend | 

| payments, and many excellent | 

. . | 
recognizing 


| companies are 
| this in their 1933 apportion- 
ment. 
“The additional 
toward an asset fluctuation 
reserve to care for future con- 
tingencies 
recovery. 
able the company to absorb 
the unusual present-day cost 
arising from increased fed- 
eral taxation, increased post- 





slight reduction in the usual 
refund to policyholders for | 
1933. The amount to be dis- | 
tributed as dividends for 1933 
will be 85 per cent of the | 


amount required if the 1932 | 
scale were to be maintained; | 
which will roughly mean an | 
average increase of about 4 | 
per cent in the new cost to | 
policyholders. 

President Fred A. How- 
land, in announcing this ac- | 
tion taken by the directors at | 
their last meeting, says: 

“The great merit of mutual 
life insurance is the strength | 
and flexibility afforded by | 
making the premium enough | 
larger than the assumed nor- 
mal costs so that variations | 
in business conditions can be 
mét by corresponding changes 
in the dividend distribution. 

“While it is desirable to 
make the annual return to 
policyholders out of these ex- 
cess premium payments ac- 
cording to a dividend scale 
not subject to frequent fluc- 
tuations, yet the very purpose 
of the mutual plan antici- 
pates changes when abnor- 
mal business conditions arise. 
Thus at the time of the in- 
fluenza epidemic in 1918-1919, 
most of the mutual companies 
found it advisable to recoup 
the excessive mortality costs 
of that period by reductions 
in the dividend, although the 
National was fortunately able 
to maintain its scale. In our 
own case, we declared extra 
dividends of 20 per cent in 
1925, 1926, and 1929, because 
of specially favorable mortal- 
ity and investment experi- 
ence in those years. 

“At present all lines of 
business are suffering from 
diminishing returns, in- 
creased costs of operation, 
shrinkage in income and mar- 
ket values, and to some extent 
from capital losses. While 
the life insurance companies 
by reason of their structure 
and methods of operation are 
much less affected than most 
corporations, yet this seems 
to be a time when company 
strength should be conserved 





Life Insurance 


vestments, the carrying of 


savings | 
thus effected will contribute | 


pending business | 
This will also en- 


age, diminishing yield on in- | 


large bank balances, and the | 


other incidental charges con- 
nected with the depression. 
“The interest rate of 4.5 


| per cent has been adopted for 


dividends left with the com- 
pany and for funds held for 
deferred settlement.” 








| 
| Lire INSURANCE | 
SALES EXECUTIVE | 
AVAILABLE Nov. 15 
Address: Box 100, 
c/o The Spectator 
56th & Chestnut Sts. 


| 








| Philadelphia 





American Life Convention 
Dates for 1933 


The twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of the American Life 
convention, the oldest and 
largest association of life in- 
surance companies in the 
world, will be held at the 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- | 


cago, Ill., during the week of 
October 9, 1933. 
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Virginia, write today to: 


LOUISVILLE, 





RS VESTED 
RENEWALS 


FULLY PAID 


AN AGENCY COMPENSATION PLAN THAT 
INTERESTINGLY NOVEL AS WELL AS ATTRACTIVELY 
LIBERAL. 


The payment of standard nine-year renewal commissions— 
fully paid in four years—is only one of the many features of 
Commonwealth service to agents. For further details con- 
cerning this unique compensation plan, or for information 
about good openings in Alabama, Ohio, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee or West 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN 


iS 


KENTUCKY 














Northern Life Agents 
Hold Regional Rally 


Home Office Officials Ad- 
dress Meeting at 
San Francisco 


| 

Northern California repre- 
sentatives of the Northern 
| Life Insurance Company of 
Seattle opened their semi-an- 
nua! regional two-day sales 
conference in San Francisco 


November 3, with several 
| home office officials in attend- 
ance. Informal discussions 


held sway with the problems 
of the agent being discussed 
and also the future plans of 
the company of developing 
new fields of business for the 
underwriters. 

Irving Morgan, vice-presi- 
| dent, opened the session, then 

turned the chair over to H. O. 

Seale, Jr., supervisor of Cali- 
| fornia, who was presiding 
| officer for the meeting. G. E. 
| Archambeault, district man- 
| ager for Oakland and San 
| Francisco, welcomed the visi- 
tors and introduced D. M. 
| 
| 


Morgan, vice-president, who 


| discussed company affairs 
|from the standpoint of a 
| home office official. A num- 


ber of addresses were made 

by local leading producers as 

well as underwriters from 
| other parts of northern Cali- 
| fornia. 
| Following the San Francis- 
| co meeting, the home office of- 
| ficials left for Los Angeles 
| for another meeting. 





Board Becomes Active 
in Management 

A. C. Tucker, former presi- 
dent and active for many 
| years in the management of 
| the Royal Union Life Insur- 
"ance Company, now chairman 
| of its board of directors, and 
|retired from active manage- 
| ment of the company for sev- 
| eral years, returned to his of- 
| fice Nov. 5, assuming active 
| leadership of the company. 
| His return will cause no im- 
| mediate changes in the poli- 
cies of the company other 
| than those necessary to meet 
the present economic condi- 
tions. New plans and poli- 
| cies will be formulated by the 
personnel under his leader- 
ship in the developing of new 
agencies in the territory the 
company is now operating in. 

Mr. Tucker states further 
that he and his associates wil! 
have important announce- 
ments to make in connection 
with the future policies of the 
company during 1933 on or 


| Chairman of Royal Union 





before Dec. 1. 
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President Thomas E. Love- 
joy of the Manhattan Life In- 
surance Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of 
Samuel Brandwein as gen- 
eral agent, with headquarters 
at New York City. 

Coming into the life insur- 
ance business in 1921 as an | 
agent for the Equitable Life, | 
Mr. Brandwein’s story is one | 
of rapid and steady success, | 
both as a producer and organ- 
izer. He became a leading | 
unit manager for the Equit- | 
able by 1924, and in 1926 was | 
made an agency manager. 

Mr. Brandwein regularly | 
writes over a million a year 
in personal business, and as | 
an organizer is noted for the | 
high type of men he has 
brought into the life insur- 
ance business and the unusual 
financial success they have 
enjoyed while under his di- 
rection. 


Samuel Brandwein With | 
Manhattan Life 


tions 


uisite. 


President 


BUFFALO 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Missouri State Life Gains 

The Missouri State Life | 
Insurance Company of St. | 452 Delaware Ave. 
Louis, Mo., reports that dur- 
ing the first nine months of 
1932, its business ran $1,000,- 








ENTHUSIASM 


Honest belief in the product backed by a 
sincere appreciation of Company connec- 
generates 
quality—Enthusiasm. 


















Buffalo Life Policies answer the first req- 
Liberal commissions and real serv- 
ice take care of the second. 


Excellent opportunities available to quali- 
fying agents in New York and Ohio. 


JOHN M. HULL, 
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that vital, all-essential 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 


Director of Agencies 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 








000 above the first — ar 





months of last year. Reports 
indicate that October will add | Ohio National Life 


considerably to the net gain | ‘ 
| Holds Sales Meeting 


for the year to date. | 

New Selling Plan is Dis- 
1 cussed at Michigan 
| Conference 











juvenile policies 





LANSING, MICH., Nov. 7— 
Leading producers of the 
Ohio National Life in Michi- 
gan gathered in Lansing Fri- 
day and Saturday of last 


DAD’S” 





|“... JUST LIKE 


week for a sales conference 
at which the new visualized | 
selling pamphlets adopted by | 
the company were explained | 
for the first time in this state. | 
The agents present received 
the innovation in sales meth- | 


| JUVENILE policies, to 
| be “just like Dad's,” 
| must have a named 
| beneficiary, just as do 
| 
| 


adult policies; they 
must also permit the 
naming of contingent 


beneficiaries. Mutual ods with enthusiasm. The) 
Trust’s juvenile policies pamphlets have been in use 
do. by the company in other 

states for about two months 





A photostatic copy of 
the application is at- 
| tached to and made 
| a part of the contract. 


and have virtually revolution- 
ized the approach for the 
company’s representatives, it 
is said, greatly facilitating 
production by _ individual | 





Among the speakers who | 
addressed the several sessions | 
of the conference were E. E. 
Kirkpatrick and Grant West- 
gate, from the home office, 
superintendent and assistant 
superintendent of agencies, 
respectively. Noble E. Glass- 
brook, Lansing resident su- 
perintendent of agencies, 
and Glenn S.° Kies, Lansing 
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New England Mutual Main- 
taining Dividend Rate 

Distribution of the regular 
scale of dividends for the full 
year 1933 has been author- 
ized by the board of directors 
of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 
The board also decided to 
continue the 4% per cent in- 
terest rate on deposits and 
funds left with the company. 


Unbroken Record 

In making this announce- 
ment, George Willard Smith, 
president, said this is the sev- 
enty-first authorization of 
dividend returns to policy- 
holders in the 89-year busi- 
ness history of the company 
—an unbroken record, as the 
dividends between 1843 and 
1868 were voted at the end 
of each five-year dividend pe- 
riod. Since 1899 the com- 
pany has never changed any 
scale except upward, and 
seven times in these 33 years 
substantial increases were 
made. 





Central States Leader 


James A. Pence of Arkan- 
sas, a recent addition to the 
agency organization of the 
Central States Life Insur- 
ance Company, has taken his 
place among the leading per- 
sonal producers of the com- 
pany. He led all agents in 
- week ended on October 








Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 





general agent, also addressed 
the visiting agents. 





Ahead of 1931 for Month 
of October 


The St. Louis, Mo., agency 
of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, ob- 
tained more new business | 
during the month of October, | 
than in the same month last | 
year, notwithstanding that | 
October, 1931, was a record | 
for that month since the 
agency’s establishment. Ches- 
ter O. Fischer, general agent 








Life Insurance Co. 
EDWIN A. OLSON, President 


| MUTUAL TRUST 
| 


Chicago, Illinois 


This is the seventh of a series 

concerning Mutual Trust Life 

Insurance Company's Juvenile 
Policies 





agents who have mastered | in St. Louis, also reports that 
the new method. Under the| during the first ten months 
plan the agent obtains atten-| of this year the agency or- 
tion of the prospect through | ganization wrote $700,000 
picturing his insurance needs | more new business than in | 
and their solution without | the same months in 1931. The | 
mention of the company until | total new business for Octo- | 
the need has been driven! ber, was $1,066,000 and $7,- | 
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home and the basis for the! 880,000 for the first ten 
sale substantially laid. | months of this year. 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 
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Union Central's 
"Flying Squadrons" 


Company Officers Tour 
Country, Explaining New 
Sales Plan to Agency 


New developments in the 
method of presenting and sell- 
ing life insurance, designed 
especially to meet conditions 
of the depression market will 
be presented to Union Central 
Life Insurance Company 
salesmen during the next 
three weeks when “flying 
squadrons” from the home of- 
fice will visit the company’s 
major agencies in a whirlwind 
tour of the entire country. 

Leaving Cincinnati Mon- 
day, the squadrons took with 


them two completely new sell- | 


ing kits developed by Union 
Central after months of study 
and research. These form 
the basis of the company’s 
general plan of “merchandised 
selling” built to capitalize to 
the greatest possible degree 
on its national magazine and 
radio advertising now appear- 
ing and to give to the sales- 
man a real working tool. 

Essentially the “merchan- 
dised selling” idea adapts to 
life insurance the accepted 
fundamental of merchandis- 
ing which has proved so suc- 
cessful in virtually all other 
fields—presenting the prod- 
uct in a package. By so do- 
ing, it puts the newcomer in 
the life insurance field almost 
immediately on a self-sustain- 
ing basis. It also provides the 
experienced salesman with an 
entering wedge and a new and 
interesting story. 

Tests with the plan are 
credited by W. Howard Cox, 
president, with being in a 
large part responsible for the 
increased business reported 
by the company during the 
last few months. 

One “squadron” is com- 
posed of Wendell Hanselman, 
assistant superintendent of 
agencies; Herbert N. Hamil- 
ton, director of conservation; 
H. D. Trueblood, editor of 
Union Central’s “Agency 
Bulletin,” and Howard Hen- 
derson, manager of the Cin- 
cinnati office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, which 
handles the company’s adver- 
tising. 

The midwestern “squad- 
ron” is composed of Richard 
Rust, secretary; A. D. Koep- 
pe, assistant actuary, and 
J. W. Rivers, district super- 
visor. 

George L. Williams, vice- 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. 


Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 

















president, J. R. Leigh Car- 


rington, assistant actuary, and 


Paul Hommeyer, district su- 


| pervisor, made up the South- 


ern “squadron” which began 
its meetings in Louisville and 
will finish in St. Louis, Nov. 
11, after holding meetings in 
Atlanta, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Memphis, Little Rock 
and Oklahoma City. 





Pan-American Convention 


The Pan-American Life | 


convention is scheduled for 
New Orleans, January 9-10-11. 


It will be held in the Roose- | 


velt Hotel. The convention is 


the first held in the home of- 


fice city in a number of years 
and officials of the Pan-Amer- 
ican are striving to make it 
everything a home office con- 


Touring Agencies 


Dr. W. L. Mann, chief med- | 


ical referee of The Great- 
West Life, Winnipeg, is vis- 
iting the company’s branches 
in Eastern Canada and the 


|U. S. Following this tour he 


will attend the interstate 
meeting of American College 
of Surgeons at Indianapolis 
and the meeting of the Associ- 
ation of Life Presidents. 





Myrick Business in October 

The paid-for business for 
the Julian S. Myrick office of 
the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, for 
the month of October, 1932, 
was $1,516,548 as compared 


| with $2,532,200 for 1931. For 


the year the total paid-for 
business amounted to $21,- 


vention should be in the way | 997,485 as compared with 
of helpfulness to the fieldman. | $30,737,968 last year. 


Business Men's Meeting 

W. T. Grant of Kansas 
City, Mo., president of the 
Business Men’s Assurance 
Company of America, pre- 
sided at a recent all-day sales 
meeting of representatives in 
Arkansas at Little Rock. 
O. K. Johnson, state man- 
ager, was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 

The branch office at Little 
Rock is third in per cent of 
quota this year among the 
branch offices and third in the 
amount of business sold in 
October, Mr. Johnson said. 
Honor guests were: A. D. Du- 
Laney, state insurance com- 
missioner; J. J. Harrison, 
manager of the Union Cen- 
tral Life Insurance Company 
and Dr. G. F. Jackson, medi- 
cal director of the Pyramid 
Life Insurance Company. 
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Founded 1850 





ENDOW MENT 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
MODIFIED LIFE 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 


SALARY SAVINGS 


RETIREMENT INCOME 
DISABILITY 
PREFERRED RISK 
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INCE no one has sent me a letter 
(at least not such a letter as I 
care to print) I shall write the Smoke 
column myself this week and I am torn 
between my desire to say pleasant 
things about a number of insurance 
men I saw last week in Hartford, a 
football game I also saw in that beau- 
tiful city or to give a brief summary 
of some of the things I learned on the 
art of reducing during a—to me—most | 
interesting visit on an old friend who 
now occupies an important position in 
Hartford insurance circles. 
* * * 
UT among my readers there may be 
one who feels that he is a trifle 
heavier than he should be and though 
F. E. may, and quite likely will, be un- 
kind enough to remark, “How do you 
know that your reader may not be thin 
instead of fat?” I think I shall pass 
on a little of the valuable information. 


* * * 


E decided to reduce, though I had 

never realized that he was much 
overweight, and went at it with the 
realization that while a man may not 
be able to add one cubit to his stature 
he can take several from his girth if 
he has the courage of a Spartan lad. 


7K * * 


O he studied the whole question | 

carefully and soon accumulated a 
considerable library dealing with it. He 
subjected his food, his drink and his 
exercise to the most vigorous rules. 
Like the mailman, neither sleet nor 
snow nor rain nor hail nor any other | 
thing kept him from the routine of | 
his route and in due course he had lost 
some seventy pounds. 
Poulair lost as much around the waist 


as did he, she would have become two | 


persons. He told me how fine he felt. 
Once, after he had fasted for three 
days, he walked twenty miles. And he 
made himself like it. 


* * * 


T was all fine and yet as usual there 


was that fly in the ointment that | 


made me depart sorrowfully, unwilling 
to go and do likewise. “What did you 
do about your clothes?” I asked. “Oh,” 
he said, “I had to give most of them 
away. You see when you try to have 
a suit cut down nothing can be done 
with the waistcoat and elsewhere all 
the pockets suddenly appear in the 
wrong places.” I got weighed today 
and considered that while it would be 
nice to be a sylph it would be no fun to 
freeze this winter. 
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Had the famous | 





Chi Prentice, 


F. R. G. S., the general manager and 
underw riter of the Sea Insurance 
Company, Liverpool, in a lecture re- 
cently delivered to the members of 
| the post-graduate course of the Lon- 
don Insurance Institute, stated that 
during the past ten years he had 
visited most of the cities of the world 
where marine underwriting is in 
progress. He then discussed condi- 
tions in a number of these cities. He 
said that he had a very considerable 
|admiration for the way the Ameri- 
cans conduct their marine insurance 
business. He admitted that he liked 
the offices—vast floors, perfectly ven- 
tilated, each containing three or four 
hundred clerks and the head of the 
department sitting with the whole of 
| his staff separated only by a low glass 
| partition. He said, “I am not a be- 
'liever in the system whereby the head 
of a great insurance company, or even 
lof a department, isolates himself in a 
ae -walled room, with Persian 
carpets, pictures of his predecessors 
and an aroma of expensive cigars.” 
| He said that he did not think there is 
/a marine company in London or Liv- 
erpool today which will not gratefully 
acknowledge the immense assistance 
| which has been given to their profit 





| and loss figures by their marine un- 
| derwriting results in the United 
| States in the last ten years. Such 
| praise from a British authority on 

marine insurance is what may well 
| be termed praise indeed. 


% 
% 
% 


l, the current 
issue of the Industrial Student, a 
four-page monthly publication of the 
Southern Industrial Institute at 
Camp Hill, Alabama, the editor, 
Lyman Ward, states that all the 
buildings of the institute are insured 
and that it costs about $60 a month 








for insurance. He says that possibly 
some friend would like to make a 
special contribution toward the insur- 
ance fund. Then he says, “Some 
people say that ‘they are too poor to 
keep up insurance.’ My policy is that 
we are too poor not to keep up insur- 
ance. It is a great protection and a 
great help.” 


The recent death 
of D. W. Crane, vice-president and 
secretary of the Ohio Farmers Insur- 
ance Company of Leroy, Ohio, has 
resulted in several changes in the offi- 
cial staff of that company, all of 
which were promotions of Ohio 
Farmers’ men. C. D. McVay, general 
counsel, was made a vice-president 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors. J. C. Hiestand, assistant secre- 
tary, was made secretary. D.S. Rey- 
nolds, assistant secretary, was elected 
managing underwriter. Mr. McVay 
joined the company in 1922, Mr. Hie- 
stand in 1920 and Mr. Reynolds in 
1909. 


lk interest and 


enthusiasm are the proof of the value 
of a thing the series of lectures being 
given each Thursday afternoon in 
New York by the Royal and Eagle 
Indemnity rank high. Over 400 
agent and broker producers of the 
Royal and Eagle were on hand last 
Thursday to hear T. Y. Beams, of the 
liability department, speak on “Mis- 
cellaneous Public Liability and Prop- 
erty Damage Insurance.” The fourth 
lecture in the series will be held this 
afternoon, the subject being “Boiler 
and Machinery Insurance.” The 
fifth lecture will be held Thursday, 
November 17, but there will be 
none the following Thursday, 


which is Thanksgiving Day. 
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MARIN E——TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED 
‘Would Make Balances 


Paul Haid Speaks 


|New Rating Body 
to Be Formed 


tin se 
at Boston Mee § Middle Department Asso- 


Bay State Club Hears In- | 


surance Executives’ 


ciation Plans are 


Completed 


A meeting will be held in 


President Talk on Cur- | Philadelphia, Nov. 22, for the 


rent Problems 





Boston, Nov. 8—Over 500 
of New England’s insurance 
leaders turned out to wel- 
come President Paul L. Haid 
of the Insurance Executives 
Association, Friday evening, 
Nov. 4, at the dinner and re- 
ception tendered him by the 
Bay State Club in the main 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler. 
This was President Haid’s 
first official appearance in 
New England since his elec- 
tion, and in his address to 
the gathering he did much to 
make clear in the minds of 
his audience the purposes and 
aims of his organization. 

President Harold R. Hatch 
of the Bay State Club, served 
as toastmaster at the dinner, 
and Secretary Stanley W. 
Tebbetts was in general 
charge of arrangements. 

Insurance Commissioner 
Merton L. Brown welcomed 
Mr. Haid in the name of the 
state of Massachusetts and 
his department, and the heads 
of insurance organizations 
welcomed him for their 
groups. 

Those who spoke were: 
President Everett S. Litch- 
field of the Insurance 
Brokers Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, Vice - President 
Kenneth Erskine of the In- 
surance Society of Massa- 
chusetts, President C. Hiram 
Senter of the New England 
Insurance Exchange, and 
President Samuel B. Reed of 


the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 
Declaring that “our busi- 


ness wants no special favors, 
but we demand simple just- 
ice,” Mr. Haid said that while 
it has never been the policy 
of fire insurance companies 
to seek remedial legislation in 
the past, the Executives As- 
sociation is engaged in a 
study of insurance legislation 
throughout the country, and 


Fire Insurance 


|purpose of completing the 
|organization of the Middle | 
|Department Rating Associa- 





| 
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Fiduciary Trusts 





Alabama Insurance Superintendent Greer Urges 
Companies to Modify Contracts With Agents 
So That Failure to Remit Balances Become Em- 
bezzlement Under the Law 





MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 8—Citing that the 


tion. A proposed constitution | Bureau of Insurance frequently has its attention 
and by-laws was submitted | called to the fact that certain agents representing 


last July to the fire compa-| one or more companies, have placed contracts, 
collected premiums and failed to remit balances to 
the company or companies—State Superintendent 


nies operating in Pennsyl- | 
vania, Delaware and Mary- 
land, most of which have now 
signified their approval. The 
committee in charge is headed 
by John Kremer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. 
Under the proposed plan four 
rating organizations will be 
merged into the new organi- | 
zation. These are the Phila- 
delphia Fire Underwriters | 
Association, the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of Alle- 
gheny County, the Philadel- | 
phia Suburban Underwriters 
Association and the Under- 
writers Association of the 
Middle Department. Under 
the proposed plan they will | 
administer the actual opera- 
tions of the new organiza- 
tion. It is planned to have | 
a board of governors consist- 
ing of nine company officials | 
of whom three shall be offi- 
cials of Pennsylvania compa- | 
nies. This board will elect a 
chairman who will be the 
chief operating officer. 





| of 


'an open account, 


Insurance Charles 
Greer, in a letter to all fire 
and casualty insurance com- 
panies doing business in Ala- 
bama, suggests a remedy 
for the situation. 

He finds, he says, that for 
the most part accounts of 
companies with their agents 
in this state, is, in practice, 
and that 
when the agent sells insur- 
ance, collects the premium, 
and fails to remit, he is not 
guilty of embezzlement under 
Alabama law, but appears to 
be guilty only of the exercise 
of poor judgment. Mr. Greer 
recommends that balances 
handled by agents be made a 
fiduciary trust, so that any 
agent failing to remit a bal- 
ance will be guilty of embez- 


zlement, and the bureau will | 


be justified in refusing or re- 
voking his license. 

The text of the letter, in 
part, follows: 





where it finds evils existing it 
will seek to eliminate them. 
He prophesied a_ wide- 
spread increase in rates be- 
cause of the steady growth 
of fraudulent claims. The 
operations of company or- 
ganizations have been thor- 
oughly analyzed and great 
savings have been effected 
during the past year. 
Although business is much 
lower than its former level 
the number of fire and the 
amount of claims continue on 
the same level. In every state 
there is going to be need of | 
rate adjustments, mostly 
upward, and need of expense | 
reductions, he said. 








He pointed out the difficul- | 








ties caused by fraudulent 
claims in Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts has already 
passed the danger mark in 
the matter of fraudulent 
claims. 

According to President 
Haid, the main purpose of 


the Insurance Executives As- | 


sociation is to cooperate with 
existing organizations to 
work for the good of the busi- 
ness as a whole and to elimi- 
nate adverse practices. The 
association intends to allow 
local groups complete auton- 
omy in their districts, but 
it will work with them to 
create uniformity and 
strengthen the moral fiber of 
each group. 








C.© 





“In order to prevent losses 
to the companies, and, of 
course, to the policyholders 
of this state, we respectfully 
request all companies to con- 
sider modifying their con- 
tracts with their agents in 
this state, making the bal- 
ances handled by the agents 
|a fiduciary trust. When this 
| is done, and any agent fails 
| to remit balances to you, he 
| will be guilty of embezzle- 
| ment under the laws of this 
| state, and the Department of 

Insurance will be justified in 
|either refusing or revoking 
| his license. 

“As a suggestion, I am tak- 
ing the liberty of quoting 
from another contract a pro- 
vision that seems entirely ap- 
propriate: ‘All moneys and 
other property collected or 
received by the agent for or 
on behalf of the company, 
| shall be held in a fiduciary 
capacity, and shall not be 
used by him for any purpose 
whatsoever except as herein 
specifically authorized, but 
shall be delivered as soon as 
possible to the company or 
to the cashier at the branch 
office to which the agent re- 
ports, or, upon demand, to its 
manager or other authorized 
representatives of the com- 
pany.’ ” 








| John Chalenor has _ been 
| appointed special agent for 
the Loyalty Group in Los An- 
| geles, succeeding R. V. Pratt, 
| who has resigned, according 
to the announcement of 
| W. W. and E. G. Potter, vice- 
| presidents of the group for 
the Pacific Coast territory. 
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Uniform Code for 
Maps Adopted 


Standardization “of Symbols 
Accomplished by 
Committee 


CuicaGco, Nov. 8—That 
three leading fire insurance 
governing bodies and the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers through its map com- 
mittee have finally agreed 
upon a uniform code of sym- 
bols for underwriting maps, 
was revealed here on Monday 
before the Illinois Pond of 
the Blue Goose. The speaker 
was H. R. Thiemeyer, field 
superintendent of the North 
American, a member of the 
special committee which has 
just completed a standardiza- 
tion of fire insurance inspec- 
tion report blank. 

He asserted that the work 
on simplifying the report 
blanks had revealed the fact 
that different map symbols 
were used in the Western, 
Eastern and Southeastern ter- 
ritories, and also in different 
underwriting organizations 
such as the factory associa- 
tion and the sprinkler risk 
bureau. 

However, as the committee 
worked out an acceptable uni- 
form inspection blank, it also 
sought to standardize the 
map symbols and as a result 
the Western, Eastern and 
Southeastern underwriters 
associations have approved 
the uniform code as has the 
map committee of the Na- 
tional Board. 

The manual explaining the 
new uniform inspection blank 
has just been published and 
now is being distributed. 


VanSchaick Must Submit 
Records in Hopps Li- 
cense Revocation 


An order of certiorari on 
petition of Stewart B. Hopps 
was signed last Friday by 
Justice Philip M. McCook, of 
the Supreme Court, New 
York County, ordering Super- 
intendent of Insurance George 
S. VanSchaick within twenty 
days to submit to the court 
all evidence, documents and 
records connected with the 
hearing which led to the re- 
vocation of Mr. Hopps’ brok- 
er’s license on Oct. 11. Mr. 
Hopps claims that as a re- 
sult of the action of Super- 
intendent VanSchaick he was 
forced to relinquish his in- 
terest in a valuable contract 
with the Pearl Assurance 
Company, Ltd., and had been 











News of th 





e Far West 








SAN FRANcisco, Nov. 8— 
Raymond J. Mayte, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Pacific, Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, addressed the San 
Francisco Pond of Blue Goose 
on Nov. 7 at their regular 
Monday luncheon meeting, 
held at the San Francisco 
Commercial Club. Mr. Mayle, 
a student of California his- 
tory, spoke on “Early Cali- 
fornia and Californians.” 

* * x 


The Actuarial Club of the 
Pacific States will hold its 
fall meeting at Del Monte, | 
Calif., Nov. 8, 9 and 10. 


o « 2 


Charles S. Taylor of the | 
Los Banos, Calif., agency of 
W. E. Burch, agent for the 
American of Newark and 
other companies, has been | 
elected to the office of mayor | 
of that ciy. J. C. Cornett, 
agent for the American at | 
Merced, Calif., was elected 
mayor of that city several 
months ago. 

* * # 

The San Francisco chapter 
of Chartered Life Under- 
writers held its regular quar- 
terly meeting at the Hotel 
Stewart on Nov. 4, with T. 
A. Gallagher, C.L.U., of the 
California-Western States 
Life, president of the chap- 
ter, presiding. 

* a 6 





James A. Goodwin, pioneer 
local agent of San Jose, 
Calif., died Nov. 2 at his sum- 
mer home in Boulder Creek 
at the age of 69. 


* os * 
Announcement of the re- 
moval of offices of Frederick 
Illing and Herbert R. Baker, 


brokers operating individu- 
ally, from 114 Sansome 
Street to 236 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, has _ been 


made. 
* * * 


J. B. Levison, president of 
the Fireman’s Fund group of 
fire and casualty companies, 
has offered three prizes to- 
taling $100 to be awarded an- 
nually by the Fireman’s Fund 
to associate members of the 
Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Pacific taking the 
Insurance of America’s fire 
courses under the auspices of 
the association. Mr. Levison 
has offered these prizes to 
the three students whose rec- 


|}ords in taking examinations 


warrant special recognition. 
The offer was made because 
of the interest taken by the 
young men of the profession. 
The offer has been accepted 
by the executive committee 
of the association, and a 
resolution of thanks has been 
adopted by that body. 


of * * 


McClure Kelly, Pacific de- 
partment manager of the In- 
surance Company of North 
America, has returned to San 
Francisco, following an ex- 
tended trip through the San 
Joaquin Valley region on 
agency business. 


* % * 


California Insurance De- 
partment reports a total in- 
come for 1931 of $216,493.59 
and total expenditures dur- 
ing last year were $135,- 
929.61. In June, 1931, the in- 
surance department trans- 
ferred $108,778 into the 
state’s general fund. 








Manager for Associated 
Indemnity 

Lawrence L. Noonan has 
been appointed manager for 
New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania for the Associated In- 
demnity Company, of Cal- 
ifornia, with headquarters in 
Newark. Mr. Noonan has 
been resident manager for 
the American Casualty Com- 
pany in New Jersey for the 
past nine years. 





Peyton R. Wise has opened 
offices in San Francisco as 
general agent for North- 
ern California of the Union 





caused irremediable injury. 
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Mutual Life of Indianapolis. 


Boston Board Elects 

Herbert C. Fairfield was 
elected president of the Bos- 
ton Board of Firewriters at 
the annual meeting held in 
Boston on Tuesday. Other 
officers and committee mem- 
bers were elected as follows: 
Vice-president, John J. Corn- 
ish; secretary and treasurer, 
James Davis; manager, Wil- 
liam H. Winkley; assistant 
manager, Isaac Osgood. 
Executive committee: Ken- 
neth H. Erskine, Frederic 
C. Church, Jr., Harold C. 
Read, William Gilmour, and 
Frank A. Dewick. Advisory 
committee: National Fire, 
Home Insurance Co., Willard 





29 


Boston and Old Colony 
List Investment Holdings 


October | Report Reveals 
Predominance of "Gilt- 


Edged" Securities in 
Portfolio 


The investment holdings of 
the Boston and Old Colony 
Insurance Companies, based 
on market values as of Oct. 
1, 1932, have been made pub- 
lic by William R. Hedge, 
president of the companies. 
Since the Boston owns over 
96 per cent of the stock of 
the Old Colony, the report 
shows the combined holdings 
of the companies. 

Bonds comprise 53.7 per 
cent of the companies’ in- 
vestments. Of these U. S. 
government, state, county 
and municipal, plus cash, are 
predominant, totaling $5,611,- 
080. The companies also hold 
$1,700,676 in railroad bonds, 
$1,621,684 in public utility 
bonds, $314,647 in Canadian 
provincial and municipal 
bonds, $671,826 in miscella- 
neous bonds, and $69,039 in 
foreign government bonds. 

Preferred stocks and guar- 
anteed railroad stocks amount 
to about 9 per cent of the 
total holdings of the com- 


panies. They are valued at 
$1,642,497. The common 
stocks, totaling $5,525,208, 


make up about 30 per cent of 
the total investments. About 
10 per cent of these are in 
miscellaneous issues (includ- 
ing National Biscuit, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey and 
General Electric). Bank 
stocks are next in importance 
—making up 8.81 per cent; 
public utility stocks amount 
to 8.42 per cent of the total 
common stock holdings, and 
railroad stocks 2.45 per cent. 

Real estate and mortgages 
amount to $1,442,430. 

Other than the government 
bonds, and the investment 
represented by the home of- 
fice building, there is no in- 
vestment in any one issue of 
any one organization in ex- 
cess of 2.8 per cent of the 
companies’ total investments. 

Summing up, the com- 
panies’ total invested assets 
of $18,599,087 are in bonds 
and preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks to the amount of 
62 per cent; common stocks 
to about 30 per cent, and real 
estate to about 8 per cent. 








C. Hill. Brokers’ committee: 
Henry T. Hugard, Arthur J. 
Anderson, and Gerald Hend- 
erson. Hand book committee: 
Frederick A. Bailey. 
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Globe & Rutgers 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York City 








Semi-Annual Statement July 1, 1932 


* ASSETS $58,791,139.31 


7,000,000.00 
7,754,937.61 


** CAPITAL 
SURPLUS 


ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 44,036,201.70 


Surplus to Policyholders 14,754,937.61 


* Valuations of Securities on New York Insurance Department Basis. 


** As of July 30, 1932, $5,000,000 of Such Capital Was Transferred to Surplus. 


Losses Settled and Paid Since Organization Over 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS RECORD 


ASSETS RESERVE 
529,282.59 $ 26,832.54 

3,003,725.08 | ,406,295.92 

5,177, 134.99 | ,830,603.29 


SURPLUS 
3,038.94 
804,709.46 
2,398,322.48 


i S ieee 
Dec. 31, 1904... 
Dec. 31, 1909. . 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 
31, 


1914... 
1919. 


1924 


eer 
ere 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


8,966,071 .46 
33,687,274.25 
60,654,703.06 
67,922,096.58 
71,740,996.88 
80, 193,738.67 
98, 190,644.96 

105,991 ,540.45 
87,416,300.55 


3,461 ,689.22 
13,447,880.00 
20,280,922.14 
20,265,572.73 
21,162,599.90 
21,794,727.64 
24,332,695.62 
26,803, 146.42 
27,340, 139.34 


3,619,694.66 
10, 146,031.00 
19,810,623.92 
24, 161,943.85 
25,610,575.98 
29,514,599.03 
37,252,917.34 
44,315,436.03 
30, 109,790.21 





Dec. 31, 1931 80,863,641 .33 28,081 609.59 26,732,004.74* 


* Valuations approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Reciprocal May 
Be Discontinued 


N.A. Inter-Insurers Special 
Meeting Today 


Benedict & Benedict, in- 
surance brokers of New York, 
managers of the North Amer- 
ican Inter-Insurers of the 
City of New York, have sent 
to subscribers a call for a 
special meeting to be held 
this afternoon for the pur- 
pose of deciding whether or 
not to discontinue the ex- 
change. It began business in 


1892 as the North American | 


Lloyds and four years later 


the name was changed to the 


North American Inter-Insur- 


ers of the City of New York. | 
Its subscribers, about 180 in | 


number, consist of business 
houses in large cities. 


pancy insurance. 


In the call for the special | 
meeting it is stated that the | 


economic conditions which 
have existed for the last year 
or two, the retirement of a 
number of subscribers, a re- 


duction of the amount of in- | 
surance and the lower rates | 


have materially affected the 
premium income and that any 


increase in the amount of in- | 
surance at present or in the | 
near future does not seem | 


likely. Subscribers will be 


given an opportunity at the | 
special meeting to vote upon | 


the question of discontinuance 
of active business. 





Marine Underwriters Re- 
elect Officers 
Officers and members of 
standing committees of the 
American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters were reelected 


at the annual meeting of the | 
association held last week as 


follows: 

President, John T. Byrne; 
vice-president, H. W. Beebe; 
secretary-treasurer, Hawley 
T. Chester; assistant secre- 
tary, Ernest G. Driver. 


Committee on admissions, | 
Walter Wood Parsons, H. W. 


Spicer, J. H. Maloy. 
Committee on forms and 


classes, Douglas F. Cox, W. | 


C Spelman, Hawley T. Ches- 
ter, F. B. McBride, J. F. 
Purcell. 

Committee on legislation, 
Douglas F. Cox, Hendon 
Chubb, John T. Byrne, Wil- 


liam R. Hedge, William H. | 


McGee, M. W. Morron and 
H. H. Reed. 
Committee on relations 


It | 
writes fire, sprinkler leakage, | 
tornado and use and occu- | 


| Banquet for President Gandy 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Nov. 8 
| Sianeli of the Mont- 
| gomery Insurance and Real 
| Estate Exchange paid honor 
| last week to C. L. Gandy, of 


| 
| 
} 


Birmingham, president of the | 


| National Association of In- 
surance Agents, with a ban- 
| quet. Other honor guests at 
the banquet were Frank 
| Julian, of Birmingham, for- 


| mer insurance commissioner; | 


| Charles C. Greer, state super- 


| intendent of insurance, and | 
| Commissioner Joseph Orum, | 


| of Montgomery. There was 
a large attendance. 


_other exchanges of the state ' 


Getting Together 

DALLAS, TEXAS, Nov. 8— 
The Houston, Texas, Insur- 
ance Exchange at its recent 
meeting had as guests the 
members of the Legislature 
of Harris County and some of 
the Texas lawmakers from 
nearby counties. The object 
was to permit the legislators 
to become better acquainted 
with the insurance agents and 
their problems, as well as to 
learn first hand what the ex- 
change is doing. Several pro- 
posed laws were discussed at 
the meeting. It is understood 
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Fire Loss Greatly Reduced 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Nov. 8— 
According to a report re- 
ceived here by local officials, 
Louisville’s fire loss for the 
fiscal year ending Aug. 31 
was $485,264, a reduction of 
$424,500. Roy W. Easley, di- 
rector of safety, filed the re- 
port. The biggest loss dur- 
ing the year was $123,000, 
sustained by the Kentucky 
Macaroni Company. 








will have their legislators to 
meet with them in the near 
future. 
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with carriers, S. D. McComb, 
J. S. Gilbertson, J. F. Purcell, | 
G. B. Ogden and H. E. Reed. | 
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STATEMENT CERTIFIED BY THE INSURANCE DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, BASED 
ON THE CONDITION OF LLOYDS CASUALTY 
COMPANY, CONSTITUTION INDEMNITY COMPANY 
AND DETROIT FIDELITY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Real Estate 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 
Collateral Loans 
Bonds (Convention Value) 
Stocks (Convention Value) 
Cash in Office and Banks 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 
Receivable 
Reinsurance Recoverable 
Interests and Rents due and accrued 
Cash Salvage Recovered on Paid Claims since December 31, 1931.. 


Accounts 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1931 





ASSETS 


Tea eteeeee eaten. Cee eee re © 2 ee 


Salvage Recoverable on Paid Claims December 31, 1931 


Advances on Contracts 
Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau 


Outstanding Loss & Loss Expense Reserve 
Unearned Premium Reserve 
Commission Reserve 


LIABILITIES 


LLOYDS INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


75 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK CITY 


pe 


Due for Borrowed Money 


Reserve for Depreciation of Securities......................... 
VOLUNTARY CONTINGENT RESERVE ................ 
eee ee eee eee lll 
RE TR OEE errr | ,500,000.00 
PO a BO PO IC Fo ec cve cts cccceccecswsns 









$1,309,374.21 
| 084,088.78 
6,000.00 
5.443.043.37 
1 761,815.43 
380,689.27 

| 649,351.85 
39,274.19 
213,297.88 

| 56,727.09 
139,527.08 
192,255.11 
2,479.34 
13,516.81 


$12,391,440.41 


54+.920,935.0] 
2, 620,233.20 

349,027.41 
259,811.93 

77,000.00 
164,432.86 
500,000.00 


IQ 


500,000.00 


2,391 ,440.41 
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Forgery Bond 
Value Explained 





Aetna Casualty Shows 
Its Connection With 
Drafts 





The A®tna Casualty and 
Surety Company is remind- 
ing producers at present of 
the unusual opportunity for 
the sale of forgery bonds 
which has resulted from the 
recent Federal tax bill pro- 
viding for a 2c levy on each 
check paid. 

“We do not wish to advo- 
cate the adoption of any plan 
which will decrease the Gov- 
ernment’s revenue,” says the 
Aztna, “nor do we 
whether any such plan will 


succeed in its object of avoid- | 


ing the tax, but we feel it our 
duty to point out to our 
agents the insurable hazard 
which is being incurred by 


many concerns in their efforts | 
to avoid the check tax.” The | 


Etna then goes on to explain 
the situation as follows: 
Instead of paying divi- 
dends, payrolls, bills, etce., 
with individual checks 
(which are now being taxed 
2e each by the Government) 
many concerns today are 
using drafts, drawn on them- 
selves, which clear through 
a designated bank but are not 
paid by this bank. At the 
end of each business day, the 


bank calls the depositor, re- | 


ports the number and amount 
of all such drafts which have | 
been presented for payment 
that day, after which the de- | 
positor then issues one check, | 
payable to the bank, for an | 
amount sufficient to cover. 
This method reduces the | 
check tax to one check each | 
day but leaves the depositor 
wide open for forgery losses 
for which he can in no way 
hold his bank responsible. 
If he has a_ depositor’s 
forgery bond (or is protected 
by section A of a depositors’ 


and/or commercial forgery 
bond) written for an ade- 
quate amount, the A®tna 


points out, he is protected, 
since such a bond affords ex- 
actly the type of protection 
most needed by 





a concern | 
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know | 


| nies 


| and surety business. 


! 
| tion of the three companies, | 
| 
| 
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Merger of Lloyds 
| Now Approved 





|New Carrier Composed of Lloyds Casualty Com- 


| pany, Constitution Indemnity Company and 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety Company Soon to An- 


| nounce Board and Officers 
| 





ULIUS H. BARNES, new and important figure 

on the insurance horizon, has announced, as 
chairman of the board of the Lloyds Insurance 
|Company of America, that the awaited merger of 
the Lloyds Casualty Company, the Constitution 
| Indemnity Company, and the Detroit Fidelity & 
Surety Company has receiv-©————— 
ed the formal approval of the 
insurance departments of the 
states in which the compa- 
were domiciled—New]§ 
York, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan. 

After the new board of di- 
rectors meets, which will be 
in the near future, the com- 
pany will announce its new 
official roster. It is known 
that Mr. Barnes and his as- 
sociates intend to secure the 
additional services of well- 
known men in the casualty 





























The financial statement o 
the Lloyds Insurance Com- 
pany of America, based on 
the December 31, 1931, condi- 


Julius H. Barnes 


shows assets of $12,391,440, 
a capital of $1,000,000 and a 
net surplus of $1,500,000. 
The Constitution Indem- 
nity Company was organized 
by interests associated with 
the Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia in 1926, and was ac- 


quired early this year by the 
Insurance Equities Corpora- 
tion. The Detroit Fidelity 
and Surety started business 
in 1921 and was acquired by 
| the Lloyds Casualty in 1930. 
| The Lloyds Casualty began 
business in 1882 as_ the 
Lloyds Plate Glass Company. 








using the draft method of 
payment. It protects the in- 
sured against loss resulting 
from the payment of any | 
draft bearing the 





Insurance Men to Frolic 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 8— 
The Third Annual Insurance 
Frolic of St. Louis, Mo., will 
be staged in the Palm Room 
of Hotel Chase, the evening 
of December 5, under the au- 
spices of the St. Louis Court 
of the Great and Jovial Order 
of Cats Meow. Many out- 
standing theatrical and radio 
stars will be included among 
insured. | the entertainers. 


forged | 
name of the maker, drawer 
or endorser—or from the 
payment of a raised or al- 
tered draft. It also protects 
against the payment of a 
draft made or drawn by, or 
purporting to have been 
made or drawn by the insur- 
ed and bearing the forged | 
acceptance of the 


| 
| 
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| Conditions Improving 
in Middle West 





Baltimore Insurance Of- 
ficials Optimistic 
After Visit 

BALTIMORE, Nov. 8—R. 
Howard Bland, chairman of 
the board, accompanied by 
heads of several departments 
of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, and 


| Frank A. Gantert, president 





| 


' 


of the Fidelity and Guaranty 
Fire Corporation, have just 
returned from a trip through 
the Middle West, during 
which the party attended 
agency meetings at Milwau- 
kee and Oklahoma City. 

They report agents in this 
section as being very optimis- 
tic over the outlook for busi- 
ness during the next few 
months and practically all of 
them declared they felt the 
depression was passing. 

Commenting on this feel- 
ing, Mr. Bland, who shares 
these views, said: 

“From ani  und2rwriting 
standpoint it has been forci- 
bly brought home to us that 
certain classes of risks ordi- 
narily considered desirable 
are practically uninsurable 
at any premium rate when 
depression and panic over- 
take the country. We have 
also found that under such 
conditions every class of in- 
surance, practically without 
exception, shows a much 
higher loss ratio. As a result 
of these experiences I predict 
that every well-managed com- 
pany will underwrite all its 
business more conservatively. 

“Furthermore, as times 
improve (and there is every 
indication that improvement 
is now here), the companies 
will build up larger and larger 
voluntary reserves to take care 
of the greater losses, as well 
as depreciation in the secur- 
ities, that are bound to occur 
in these periods of depres- 
sion. 

“Because of the nature of 
our business, assets should be 
maintained in a highly liquid 
state—that is to say, in the 
very highest class of readily 
marketable securities.” 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 








HIS department earnestly tries to 

think about casualty insurance 
whenever it gets a chance, and when 
an insurance problem looms upon the 
horizon, we immediately think of it 
first as a casualty insurance problem. 
For instance, we read in our daily 
newspaper about a new form of cover- 
age—at least we had never heard of 
it before—and we immediately consider 
it as casualty insurance. It is called 
“property obsolescence insurance” and 
its merits are being cried about the 
country by many realty and building 
interests. In the opinion of one en- 
thusiast it will be generally accepted 
within a few years as a logical form of 


property coverage. 
+ * * 


tion insurance, or property life insur- 
ance, which, briefly, is forced savings 
to guard against fire, depreciation and 
loss of earning power and the original 
investment, and is described as being 
similar to old age insurance in the life 
field. It is new only to this country, 
however, as it was originated in Ger- 
many. Over there it is called Sachle- 
bensversicherung, but this department 
volunteers to think up a short, snappy 
title for it if it becomes naturalized in 
this country. , * * 


HE article further states that a 

$250,000 experimental obsolescence 
policy has been written recently in Chi- 
cago, on a printing plant, by a company 
which may extend its operations in this 
virgin field within a reasonably short 
time. The reporter who wrote the ar- 
ticle had that annoying habit of leav- 
ing out the interesting details, how- 
ever, and we are seething to know what 
company is making the experiment. 
Was it a casualty company, and, if so, 
what are they going to do about re- 
serves? It is in this respect, and in 
certain moral hazards connected with 
construction of properties that this de- 
partment sees a problem. 


* al x 


HE idea is involved but interesting. 

Obsolescence insurance, the article 
continues, does not recognize that 
ultimate total loss is inevitable, but 
maintains that property may be kept 
up to its original investment value, or 
nearly so, by the intelligent allocation 
each year of a sum of money for that 
purpose. The idea is likely to spread if 
the realty interests have their say and 
it stands as a problem to insurance men. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





| ganized 
'through their representatives, are 
O describe it more thoroughly, this | = 

new idea is a form of anti-deprecia- | 


| When 


| recent 





PEOPLE 


AND 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


( etein specially rated 
bonds are threatening to upset the 
apple-cart of company-agency 
harmony, according to well-authen- 
ticated rumors. In an effort to 
meet the competition on particular 
government contract bonds, the or- 
agents of the country, 


said to have agreed to commission 
adjustment in several instances. 
these instances, however, 
were multiplied several-fold, the 
agents began to wonder if the ex- 
ception was becoming the rule. A 
formal promulgation of 
rates on this class of business based 
on a scale on which the expense 
loading was materially reduced 
may result in a reconsideration of 
the entire matter. 


One of the cardinal 


points in the attitude of both the 
National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents and the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents 
as regards rate increases and rate 
reductions is that the companies 
should feel themselves bound to 
confer and reach an agreement with 
the responsible representatives of 
these organizations before putting 
new scales into effect. In the pres- 
ent instance it appears that pos- 
sibly there was some misunder- 
standing as to the extent of the 
agents’ commitments. Perhaps 
the various conference committees, 
which have been functioning with 
remarkable success during recent 
months, will be able to straighten 
that ruffle out as they have a 
number of others to which they 
have given their attention. 


[ncidentally government 
contract bonds may be a more im- 
portant production factor in the 
future than heretofore. At this 
date it is impossible to predict the 
possibilities of a public works pro- 
gram receiving the endorsement of 
Congress. There are many true 
seekers after government economy 
who nevertheless approve a public 
works endowment on the ground 
that it is an effective aid toward 
improving the temper of the people. 
If we’re going to have a flood of 
Federal contracts, let’s hope that 
the stock companies can handle the 
bonds at suitable rates and that the 
agents, too, will find some measure 
of comfort in the commission 
scale that will be decided upon. 


Site J. King, 


president of the Hooper-Holmes 
3ureau, celebrates a birthday on 
November 15. Though there will 
be more than three score candles 
on his birthday cake, his associates 
are quite properly felicitating him 
on being sixty-five years young, for 
there has been no let-down in the 
characteristically vigorous admin- 
istration of his office. It is in real- 
ity a double anniversary which Mr. 
King is celebrating, for 1932 rounds 
out his twentieth year with Hooper- 
Holmes, as he came to that organ- 
ization from the Mutual Life of 
New York in 1912. Mr. King was 
largely instrumental in building up 
the Bureau to its present promi- 
nence as a nation-wide service. He 
has built hundreds of enduring 
friendships on the way. Mr. King 
has been president and general 
manager of the Hooper-Holmes 
Bureau since March, 1930. 
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Types of Recommended 
Instalment Payments 


London Assurance Booklet 
About Finance Companies 
and Bankers’ Notes 


“Credit and Collections,” 
one of a series of booklets 
written for the London As- 
surance and the Manhattan 
Fire and Marine by Jarvis 
Mason, has been reissued and 
the new edition contains some 
fresh material on the subject 
of instalment payments. 

A recent survey by the) 
company showed that almost | 
exactly one-half of the agents 
queried accept premiums mt 





instalment payments. Of 
these, 49 per cent use finance | 
companies, 25 per cent use | 
their own or their bank’s in- 
stalment notes and 32 per 
cent take ordinary notes. | 
The booklet strongly advises | 
against the latter method. | 

The booklet states that only | 
two methods of time payment 
are sound, the instalment | 
note and the finance company. | 
Of the former the booklet 
says that it is so designed 
that the payments are al-| 
ways ahead of the short rate 
or pro rata cancellation 
tables. Consequently, if an | 
assured gets behind in pay- 
ment, the agent can cancel | 
and will not lose money. | 
Agents are advised if they | 
use this method, employing | 
either their own notes or a| 
bank’s notes, to stick to their | 
guns and actually cancel. 

Of the finance companies, 
the booklet reminds agents 
that these companies always 
get full assignment of all 
policies and everybody’s rights 
therein. Accordingly, it is 
not necessary for the agent 
to agree to recompense the 
finance companies for any 
credit losses. 

The booklet criticizes the 
high rates of the finance com- 
panies but predicts that com- 
petition will eventually bring 
them within reason because 
the credit risk, in view of 
finance companies right to 
cancel, is really very good. 
The booklet remarks that in- 
stalment payments are ad- 
vantageous in that they make 
the budgeting of premiums 
more feasible. It reminds the 
agents that those forms of 
coverage, such as_ surety 
bonds which contain no 
clause permitting the agent 
to cancel at will, cannot be 
financed inasmuch as_ the 
agent’s security is the return 
premium and on non-cancell- 
able forms he does net have 
this security. 
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Industrial Accidents 
Decrease in Ontario 


OTTawA, CANADA, Nov. 7— 
There were 3342 accidents 
reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of On- 
tario during the month of 
October, as compared with 
3268 in September, and 4500 
during October last year. 
The fatal accidents numbered 
32, as compared with 16 in 
September, and 33 in October 
a year ago. 

The total benefits awarded 


amounted to $317,506, of | 


which $262,732 was for com- 
| pensation and $54,774 for 
medical aid, as compared with 


E. E. lkier Resigns 
Edward E. Ikier, secretary 
and adjuster of the National 
Liberty and Baltimore Ameri- 
can Insurance companies, has | 
resigned to operate as an 
independent adjuster. 











$422,116 awarded in Septem- 
ber and $575,075 awarded | 
October, 1931. 

The total accidents re- 
ported to the end of October | 
this year numbered 35,283, 
as compared with 44,498 for | 
the same period last year, 
and the benefits awarded 
amount to $4,247,773, as com- | 
pared with $4,996,795 for the | 
corresponding period of 1931. 


| Catlin Elected Vice-President 


National Safety Council 

At the twenty-first annual 
session of the National Safety 
Council held recently in 
Washington, D. C., R. I. Cat- 
lin, assistant vice-president 
of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company (accident and lia- 
bility department), was elect- 


| ed vice-president for public 


safety. 
Mr. Catlin’s interest in 


| public safety work, arising as 


a result of his underwriting 
duties with the Aetna com- 
panies, has led him to take 
a very active part in the af- 
fairs of the National Safety 
| Council. 





Ml 


E have represented 
the FaD continuously 











for over thirty years and feel 
that the underwriting policies 
of the company have been 
broad enough to keep abreast 
of progress, yet conservative 
enough to avoid unsound 
practices. We are confident 
that the financial structure 
of the company is strong 
enough to meet all demands 
on itin good times and bad. 


“Co-operation of the home 
office in working out mutual 
problems, as well as confi- 
dence that all claims will be 
paid fairly and promptly, 
make it a pleasure to repre- 
sent the pioneer surety com- 
pany of the country.// 
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IDE AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 


SURETY BONDS 


OF MARYLAND ¢« BALTIMORE 
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Rexford Crewe With 


Julius H. Barnes Picks Him 
for Metropolitan Manager 
at New York Office 


The appointment of Rex- 
ford Crewe as manager of the 
metropolitan department of 
Lloyds Insurance Company of 
America, of which there is an 
account elsewhere in this is- 
sue, has been announced by 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of 
the board of directors. Mr. 
Crewe resigned as assistant 
vice-president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Com- 
pany in order to accept his 
new appointment. 

Mr. Crewe has established 
offices at 81 William Street, 
where the business of the 
three companies merged to 
form Lloyds of America is 
now being accepted. 

It is felt that Mr. Crewe is 
particularly well qualified for 
his important post because he 
has had unusual traininginthe 
technical and underwriting as 
well as the production end of 
the business. A graduate civil 
engineer, Mr. Crewe began his 
insurance career with the 


Compensation Inspection and | 


Rating Board of New York. 
Eight years with the Mary- 
land Casualty in New York, 
for whom he ultimately be- 
came assistant manager; five 
years with the Standard Ac- 
cident, for whom he was resi- 
dent manager, and two years 
with the Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, which he helped 
organize in New York, have 
contributed to his all-around 
equipment as a casualty in- 
surance expert. 





Chicago Insurance Brokers 
Elect 

CHICAGO, Nov. 8—Officers 
of the Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation of Illinois for the 
ensuing year as named by 
the directors have just been 
announced. 

Arthur S. Schwartz, an in- 
dependent broker, is presi- 
dent, succeeding Frank P. 
Lavin, who held the post for 
more than two years and now 
has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the executive com- 
mittee. J. A. Mudd, Jr., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Schwartz as vice- 
president, and all other offi- 
cers were reelected. In this 
group are Fred C. Bracken, 
Cc. E. Nolan, Gail Reed and 
R. S. Throop, vice-presi- 
dents; J. C. Shepherd, treas- 
urer; J. H. Slagle, secretary, 
and Nordstrand and Riley, 
general counsel. Other mem- 
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Lloyds of America 'Save-a-Life Campaign 


in Virginia and Maryland 


, selected 1300 capable inspec- | 


More than 700,000 motor 
vehicles will be inspected for 
mechanical defects before No- 
vember 30 as a result of 
two Save-a-Life Campaigns 
launched by the states of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland October 
15. The campaigns were 
prompted by the enactment 
of compulsory motor vehicle 
inspection laws in the legis- 


latures of both states early | 


this year. They were organ- 


ized by Motor Vehicle Com- | 


missioner E. Austin Baugh- 


man of Maryland and Motor | 


Vehicle Commissioner T. Mc- 


| Call Frazier of Virginia. Both 


commissioners were assisted 
in organization details by 
Maxwell Halsey, traffic engi- 
neer of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters. 

Mr. Halsey, who has just 
returned from two weeks’ in- 
tensive work on organization 
forms and the selection of 
personnel in both states, re- 
ports the campaigns already 
in full swing. 





Missouri Rates to be 
Discussed 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 
The Insurance Committee of 
the St. Louis, Mo., Chamber 
of Commerce will meet to- 
morrow morning with repre- 
sentatives of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters of New 
York City at the general of- 
fices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in this city for the 
purpose of discussing the 
proposed increase in the 
rates for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance in Mis- 
souri. 

State Superintendent 
Insurance Joseph B. Thomp- 
son of Missouri has an- 
nounced that he will conduct 
a public hearing on the pro- 
posed new schedules at Jeffer- 
son City on Nov. 15. 

While the entire new sched- 
ule will be considered at the 
hearing, special 
will be given to the follow- 
ing classifications: Street 
or road construction, rock 
excavation; concrete con- 
struction (not otherwise 
classified) ; 
verts, excavation. 


Sine 








bers of the executive commit- 
tee include J. P. Wahlman, J. 
J. Garrity, J. M. Timmons, S. 
L. Dickinson and M. A. John- 


son. 


“Maryland has | 


of | 


attention | 


bridges or cul- | 


| tion stations and Virginia has 
1000,” he says. 


in braking equipment, head- 
| lights, steering mechanism, 
| windshield wipers, rear vision 
| mirrors, horns, and license 
| tag adjustments before No- 
| vember 30. This inspection 
service is free of charge and 
certificates of approval are 
given only when equipment is 

in first class condition. Mary- 
land is cautioning operators 
| against worn-out tires and 
| cracked glass, although these 
| do not feature in the exami- 

nation details.” 


“All cars | 
must be inspected for defects | 





While working on the Vir- | 


ginia and Maryland 


cam- | 


paigns, Mr. Halsey also as- | 


sisted William A. Van Duzer, 
Director of Vehicles and Traf- 


fic for the District of Colum- | 


| bia, in laying out a similar 
program. 
| Washington, D. C., will an- 
nounce an inspection cam- 


It is expected that | 


Changes in Great 
American Fleet 


W. H. Koop, President, In- 
demnity Co., and J. S. 
Phillips, Chairman 


In line with the policy of 
directors of the companies in 
the Great American Fleet to 
centralize the executive man- 
agement and to coordinate 
the activities of the affiliated 
companies a number of 
changes have been made in 
the official staffs of the com- 
panies as follows: W. H, 
Koop retired from the chair- 
manship of the board of the’ 
Great American Indemnity 
Co. and was succeeded by 
Jesse S. Phillips. Mr. Phil- 
lips retired from the pres 
idency of the indemnity com- 
pany and was succeeded by 
Mr. Koop who is now pres-4 
ident of each of the companies 
now in the Great American 
organization except the North 
Carolina Home, of which he 
is chairman of the board of 


| directors. 


| paign to be conducted in the 


near future. 


Francisco Bridge 
SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 9— 
| San Francisco-Oakland bay 
| bridge insurance committee 
has requested GovernorJames 
| Rolph, Jr., to meet with them 
for the purpose of discussing 


| project may be cared for in 

such a manner that no politi- 
| cal influence or pressure may 
| be charged. Other than ren- 
dering a service of benefit to 
| the state of California, the 
| committee claims the citizens 
will benefit generally. 

J. B. Hauer of San Fran- 
cisco, heads the committee, 
with Harry R. Schroeter of 
| Oakland, as_ vice-chairman. 

The committee which consists 
of representatives of the Cal- 
| ifornia Association of Insur- 
| ance Agents, the East Bay 
Insurance Exchange and the 
San Francisco Insurance 
| Brokers Exchange, is holding 
regular meetings discussing 
these problems which arise in 
connection with the project. 





Frank M. Phipps, presi- 

| dent of Wallace-Phipps, gen- 
| eral agency, and who main- 
tains offices in San Francisco, 
| who was injured some time 
ago in an automobile acci- 
dent while on his way home 
from the office, has returned 
| to his home. 


| Co., 


Mr. Phillips was also 
elected a vice-president of the 
Great American Insurance 
the American Alliance 
Insurance Co. and the Ro- 


chester American Insurance 
' 
Co. 


Mr. Phillips will have 


| charge of those phases of the? 


| officials. 


| plans whereby bonds and in- | continue to be the spokesman 


| surance on the $75,000,000 | 


business which involve con- 
tacts with state supervising 
In addition, he will 


for the Great American In- 
demnity Co. in the various 
organizations with which it is 
affiliated. 

It is stated that no general 


| reorganization of policies or 





in the indemnity 
has been contem- 


personnel 
company 
plated. 





Insurance Securities’ Stock- 
holders Approve Capital 
Change 
At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of Insurance Securi- 
ties Company, Inc., held in 
New Orleans, Nov. 5, there 
were stockholders present or 
represented by proxy casting 
substantially more than the 
two-thirds vote required to 
amend the charter of the com- 
pany, as contemplated by the 
call that was issued for the 

meeting. 

Insurance Securites Com- 
pany, Inc., has accordingly 
changed its capital structure 
so that it will now consist of 
4,000,000 shares of $1 par 
value common stock, and 2,- 
000,000 shares of $1 par value 
convertible preferred stock. 
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